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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S these lines are written Mr. Herbert Morrison, leader of a 

temporary majority on the London County Council, has just 

complacently removed, in the presence of a battery of camera- 

men, the first coping stone from Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge. He 
long ago expressed the view that he saw nothing beautiful in it. His opinion 
there differs from that of Constable and many other artists who have 
delighted to paint the gracious harmony of Waterloo Bridge and Somerset 
House. But he is a stout adherent of the “‘ de gustibus’”’ doctrine: and 
who is to decide between the artistic sensibilities of Mr. Morrison on the 
one hand and Constable and the cultivated public on the other. 


An Opportunity Missed 

HE work of destruction was begun on June 2oth. Two days earlier 

would have been more suitable, for the 18th was Waterloo Day, and 
the Bridge was a Memorial to the Napoleonic Wars, corresponding to the 
Whitehall Cenotaph. It was opened in State, George IV. and the Duke of 
Wellington, side by side on horseback, being the first persons to cross it. 
In a few months it will have gone. Generations hence, in books on London 
history and topography, it will be “‘ Old Waterloo Bridge.” 


A Wanton Waste 


MONGST the banalities uttered by Mr. Herbert Morrison on the 

most exciting day of his career was a remark to the effect that the 
demolition and replacement of the bridge would “ give employment.” 
Knocking down anything and building anything must give employment : 
it is kindest to suppose that Mr. Morrison made this observation for the 
sake of cheap cheers at local cinemas. For a long time the enemies of the 
old bridge maintained that it would be more expensive to recondition that 
than to build a new one: rates and not employment were the song then. 
When the mass of expert opinion demonstrated that Rennie’s bridge could 
be reconditioned at much less cost than would be involved in the building 

N 
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of a new structure, the issue was allowed to drop: and we are now left 
with the pleasing consolation that the more the new bridge costs the more 
employment will be given. Mr. Morrison did not say that, but it is a 
legitimate reflection if his introduction of the employment factor is to be 
taken as meaning anything. The clear, outstanding fact, however, is that 
after ten years of discussion, Parliamentary, municipal and public, we are 
no better off than we should have been had Philistia been given its head 
long ago, and had no effort been made either to save the old Bridge or to 
launch a comprehensive scheme for dealing with the Cross-River Traffic 


in Central London. 


Effort in Vain 
fel vain for ten years have devoted committees and individuals laboured 
at the work of propaganda. In vain did Mr. Baldwin, on behalf of the 
Government, offer a very large money contribution towards the cost of an 
agreed plan. In vain did the Bridges Commission sit. In vain did the House 
of Commons stick to its guns. The London electoral pendulum, with Mr. 
Morrison on the end of it, swung ; there is to be a new bridge, which may 
or may not consort in colour and design with Somerset House and the 
finest of London’s vistas, the traffic problem remains where it was, the 
Charing Cross Bridge remains a dream of the far-sighted, and the proper 
development of the Charing Cross neighbourhood has been relegated to 
the vague future. Imagine such a muddle in Vienna, Paris or Rome, or 
Stockholm ! It is a pity that the former majority on the L.C.C. did not 
take their courage in both hands and do the big thing: after all, they could 
have suffered no worse than defeat at the polls (for all sorts of reasons or 
none) after they had done it. 


The Uphill Struggle 
[! is deplorable that so long a battle against Vandalism should have 
ended in defeat. But the fight for sound preservation, sound new building 
and sound planning must be continued all along the line. But so numerous 
are the cases for action, and so difficult the task of getting ahead of 
irremediable mischief that it would be better if those growing forces, which, 
caring for their inheritance and wishing to pass it on augmented, take the 
long view from both the zsthetic and the utilitarian angles, were to con- 
centrate on major issues. The chief of all, at the moment, is that of the 
Arterial Roads. During all these years of warfare over Waterloo Bridge 
(which is important but does not cover half a county) the Arterial Roads 
have been creeping all over Britain and not a thing has been done to secure 
their reasonable development. The desire to keep England beautiful (for 
all the silly talk about “long-haired sentimentalists”’) is nothing to be 
ashamed of. It may be noticed that even speculative builders and greedy 
exploiters are apt, when they have made their piles, to acquire rural 
retreats, prospects and gardens, and even to wall themselves off from the 
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| din and dirt of the outside world. But here beauty and utility go hand-in- 
| hand: ribbon-development can be defended on no ground at all except 
| by those who make a quick profit out of it. Authority, armed with know- 
| ledge and determination, could plan the development of a great road before 
} ever its first sod was cut: yet here we are with all our elaborate 
} administration, and all our expert town-planners, standing helplessly by 
while mile after mile goes the way of the Great West Road, and politicians 
debate about whether or not we should put our shillings into English 
rather than Irish sweepstakes. It is a strange reflection that, as things are, 
it is almost a pity that such things cannot be made violent party issues. 


oo nine people out of ten are agreed about no Government bothers to 
) do! 


The Hawthornden Prize 


} ‘HE award of the Hawthornden Prize for a book published in 1933 

was made at a meeting at the Aolian Hall on June 12th. Earl Winter- 
ton was in the chair and speeches were also made by Sir Richard Paget 
and Miss Alice Warrender, the Donor. The winning book was Lost 
Horizon by James Hilton, a swiftly moving and picturesque combination 
of romantic adventure and light philosophic debate written in a clear 
flowing prose such as is, unfortunately, not in fashion. Mr. Hilton has 
written several other novels, of which Contango attracted some attention 
here and more in America. 


A Prize in Perpetuity 


T the end of the meeting Miss Warrender stated that arrangements 

had been made to carry the Prize on, humanly speaking, “‘ for ever.” 
No details were given, but this obviously means that a Trust of some sort 
is to be established, and Miss Warrender is very warmly to be congratulated 
on having done what so many might have done and have not thought of 
doing. For the Prize itself there was one brief precedent. For a few years 
before the Princesse de Polignac gave an annual prize for imaginative 
literature. It was adjudicated (to the best of my recollection) by the 
Academic Committee of the R.S.L.—which august Committee still exists, 
though it will never take the place which Sir Edmund Gosse and other 
enthusiasts hoped it would take until it possesses funds and an abode of its 
own. The awards were good : amongst the then young authors ‘ crowned ’ 
were Messrs. de la Mare, James Stephens and Ralph Hodgson. But no 
measures were taken to establish an endowment, and at the convenience 
of the donor the institution faded out. Miss Warrender’s Prize will be, 
under Providence, a help to young authors long after we are all dead. 


The Hawthornden Record 


HE Hawthornden Committee (I admit quite frankly—since I cannot 
conceal the fact—that I am a member of it) has every reason to be 
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pleased with its awards to date. Anybody with any imagination ought to 
realize that its job is not too easy. Though it has to present a united front 
to the public there are bound, on occasion, to be differences of opinion 
behind the scenes. Two or more books of merit may appeal variously to 
various tastes, both promise and performance have to be considered, 
sometimes there is a shortage of deserving authors and sometimes a 
plethora, and once at least a book unanimously chosen (the year can never 
be divulged) had to be passed over because it was discovered that its author 
was over the age-limit of forty-one. But a scrutiny of the names of the 
prize-winners since 1919 will show that almost all of them have fulfilled 
expectations. Even if a quarter-of them did that, the Prize would be 
justified. 


Three Elder Composers 


ITHIN a few months of each other the three leading British com- 

posers—Elgar, Delius and Holst—have died. The first two had 
finished their major works: they were both old and one had long been an 
invalid. But Holst was still in the prime of life, and seemed hale, hearty 
and full of energy. If he had not already contributed as much to the modern 
English revival as the other two it was not owing to a lack of creative 
fertility but owing to circumstances. He spent most of his working life © 
teaching music in a girls’ school. He was a very inspiring teacher, and far 
too sensible and free from egoism to grumble about his lot; but there 
can be no doubt that had he been able to make composition his career he 
would have been far more productive. On his father’s side he was remotely 
Swedish: his music, like Elgar’s, was thoroughly English. That cannot 
be said of Delius’s, for all his affection for our traditional melodies. He was 
delicate, fastidious, a seeker after exquisite novelty, a weaver of shimmering 
gauze, a brother of the Symbolists and the Impressionists. But he may 
conceivably wear better than either Elgar or Holst. All died aware that the 
outlook for native musicians was far brighter than it had been when 


they began their careers. 
J. C. SQUIRE 
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Woodcut by ROBERT GIBBINGS 
(From Glory of Life by Llewelyn Powyn, courtesy of the Golden Cockerel Press.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


N June 15th the Earl of Cromer opened an exhibition of Cricket Pictures 

from the collection of Sir Jeremiah Colman at the Tate Gallery, where the 

pictures will be on view until September 30th, 1934. The collection is fasci- 
nating from a historical point of view, and contains a few pictures by well-known 
artists such as David Cox and Paul Sandby. A very fine loan collection of sporting 
pictures is also on show. 


“4 Gp 4) 


N Exhibition of heraldic documents and kindred objects will open at the College 

of Arms, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on June 28th next, for a period which 
may be extended beyond the original three weeks. The aim of the Exhibition is to 
set forth records of Heraldry, and to show that the science “is a living force, and 
competent to take as high a position to-day as in those times when it was perfectly 
and universally understood.” The documents shown will illustrate the art and science 
of Heraldry from the earliest period of its use down to the present day, and should be 
particularly interesting to Englishmen, as in no country has this art attained to a 
higher standard than it reached in England during its best periods. 


a) cHr ar 


ISCELLANY, first published at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1920, and issued 

intermittently since, contains contributions by a number of its earlier writers 
who have “since attained no small measure of literary fame.’’ Among them is a 
notable poem by Mr. Edmund Blunden, The Unexpected Victory : 


Sway those green worlds of leaves, dear summer ghost 
Flying and singing through my thoughts of them 
Let them make music, let them drowse and dream. . . . 


which, unfortunately, space does not permit us to quote in full. 
or nr mr 


if recognition of the services of the late Samuel Henry Prior to Australian liter- 

ature, his son, Mr. H. K. Prior, has made provision for an annual prize of £100 
for the best unpublished novel by an Australian author. “ Australian for this purpose 
means born or naturalized in Australasia, New Zealand or the British South Pacific 
Islands or a bona-fide resident of any of these places for two years preceding closing 
date ;” which seems a most liberal interpretation. More information may be obtained 
from the Trustees for the S. H. Prior Memorial Prize, Bulletin Buildings, 252 
Georges Street, Sydney, Australia. 
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POETRY 
Dusk of the Gods 


(CaNnaDa) 


ERE where a new life stirs and broods, 

H: reaching plain or closing woods, 
By river or wayside 

What god has lived or died ? 


Did prophet ever, God-intent, 

To these rough hills make long ascent, 
And lonely at the even 

Watch and speak with Heaven? 


By the chill pine-held northern lake 
Cowed in the wind the thin reeds shake, 
But not upon these reeds 

Breathed Pan his sorrows’ needs. 


Not here the wind-lured Psyche slept, 
Not here Demeter searched and wept, 
In her sore wandering, 
Bare-footed, sorrowing. 


Rude from the garth, in regions far, 
Of old the Volsungs met for war ; 
Keen to a distant sky 

Rang Brynhild’s battle-cry. 


And where the low moon at the even 
Drooped lotus-like on the still heaven, 
In paths all blossom-hung 

Walked Krishna bringing song. 


Where Dana keeps her ancient mood, 
Bound by pale seas in bitter flood, 
By a grey coast and drear 

Fled the swan sons of Lir. 


Through our grim pines what god has strayed, 
At some wood-spring his thirst allayed, 

Or held strange tryst undaunted 

In hollows spirit-haunted ? 
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Was there god-head, dusk and eerie, 
Star-begotten on the prairie, 

Where by the lodge-fire yet 

Wild hearts may not forget ? 


Sad remnant of the haggard bands 
Who hopeless rove the outmost lands, 
And wait in night and storm 

For some lost wizard form. 


You who have known the lonely earth, 
In sombre ways of death and birth 
Stark from a heart unscanned 

Give gods unto the land. 


The dark wind sweeps the mournful plain, 
And through the far waste comes again 
An echo thinly heard, 

Red scream of Thunderbird. 


Vague whisperings from a misty age 
When heaven was earth’s heritage, 
While vision lingered yet 

In sunrise or sunset. 


Gauntly in a world withdrawn 
Kuloskap strode across the dawn, 
And from a sullen shore 

Darkly, in evil hour, 


On the waves where hoarse gulls darted 
Flung his kettle, and departed ; 

Left lonely the long sand— 

Went god thus from the land ? 


The forests breathe their ancient word, 
The rooted hills in rest unstirred 

Give answer silently, 

Instinct with mystery. 


While strangely to the northern skies, 
From lake to lake the wild loon cries, 
Shrill from its hidden bed, 
Alone, uncomforted. 
ELISE AYLEN 
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Ice Ages 


Of water that the ocean hurls. 
An age recedes, and man runs in 
Amid its wreckage, seeking pearls, 


Ie ages come like slower waves 


But heavy rocks for precious stones, 
Are what he finds in sand and clay. 
So he must plow and try to reap 
With these forever in the way. 


Before another ice age comes, 

He digs ; he bends his back ; and hauls. 
He gathers little rocks for pearls, 

And strings them into pasture walls. 


WADE VAN DORE 


The Maiden of Artemis 


HERE the Huntress dwells 
\ X In her ice-white temple 

Are maidens singing 

Before the day, 

About her altar 

Their garlands bringing 

With boughs of myrtle 

And wreaths of bay. 

But my eyes are heavy 

And dark with vigil 

And now the echoing chant 

Rings holiow. 

I dream no more 

Of the starlit hills 

Nor the winds of dawn 

That were mine to follow. 
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In the dark bay wood 

In the early morning 

In secret hiding 

An hour lay I. 

And I watched them away 

On the upland ridge 

When with clamour of hounds 
The hunt went by. 


O Aphrodite 

Thy face is fairer 
Than she, fleet-footed, 
The arrow-bearer. 


Like the startled deer 

In the thicket moving 

The heart-strings shiver 

With hint of loving. 

A wonder stirs 

In the depths of being, 

And the heart leaps after 

The starbright thought 
Through the dark mind fleeing. 


O Aphrodite 

A name forbidden— 

Thy face is a-far 

And thine eyes are hidden. 


Along the sands 

Of the sunlit beaches 
The green waves break 
And the white foam races, 
Dazzling white 

In the burning sun. 
From far away 

In the inland places 

I hear the cry 

Of thy sounding seas 

O thou Foam-born One ! 


In the House of Artemis 
Night was still 

When above the sob 

Of the fountain falling 
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I heard a voice 

In the darkness calling : 
“* Arise and follow 

And wait no more.” 

I dreamed in the dark 
Of the Torch of Eros 
And a Stranger standing 
Outside my door. 


Across the courtyard 
The echoes fell : 

** Arise and follow 

I come to seek thee 
With red rose garlands 
And torches burning 
For swift departure 
And no returning 

And one hour only 

To say farewell.” 


Icry: Farewell 

Ye immortal faces. 

I kiss the doors 

Of thy stately dwelling. 
I bid farewell 

To the forest spaces, 

O Maiden Goddess 
With marble brow. 

I will run no more 

To the music swelling 
Of hounds blood-eager 
On rain-wet hills. 

And the blast of the horn 


Is silent now. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC 
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FLOWER STUDY 
Woodcut by M. ALLEYNE 
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ANGEL WITHOUT WINGS 
By HELEN MORAN 


HERE was a sound of tyres on the gravelled space around the 

garages at the back of the house. Through the leaves of sycamore: 

trees flecked with sun on this warm spring morning, I looked out 

the window of a bedroom where I was seeing if letter paper on 
desk and all were in order, wondering who was coming. Friends often drove 
around there, and walked in our backdoor. But this was a great foreign 
car. 

I stared at the sleek thing of purple and gleaming metal, while from it 
there stepped an apparition. Imperial Czsar in all his glory could not 
have been as this—six feet four, if an inch, with skin a rich and shining 
black ; might be Hannibal himself, I thought, with more prescience than I 

knew, as with due appreciation I watched the personage make his way 
toward my backdoor, admiring the elegance of his purple uniform. 

I knew that car. After all, there was only one De Dion-Bouton in our 
town; and the owner was not likely to be sending messages to me. I 
looked again at the car. The purple was a new incarnation—she changed 
its colour often. Beside it, our own ordinary ‘first’ and ‘second’ cars 
were looking a little embarrassed in the sun where old Elmo was giving 
them their baths. I smiled ; this impressive entry had nothing to do with 
me; but I went downstairs. Little Butch was busily laying the table in the 
dining-room, beforehanded as usual with his work, and it did not matter 
to me if he laid the table for dinner in the morning or the middle of the 
night. I'd have my lunch on a tray in the garden as usual. It was miracle 
enough for him to cook and serve a very decent dinner for twelve people, 
as he was going to do this night. Five feet tall and slight, Little Butch did 
everything—oh, very much so. His gentle voice over the telephone caused 
new acquaintances to congratulate me on my ‘ maid’; while friends were 
either admiring or bitter on the subject saying, “‘ How do you do it ?”’ or 
“Well, of course, Vinnie, if you are willing to have a raft of negroes in your 
kitchen all the time, eating you out of house and home. . . .” 

At the moment, it appeared that one of those potential eaters out of 
house and home was with Little Butch. Without a scruple, I listened 
unseen, but I was not crouching anywhere in a way to hurt his dignity or 
mine, if he discovered me. I was merely reading a book, in those parts of 
the house where it was fitting and natural for me to sit. Shamelessly and 
lovingly, I listened to the conversation in the dining-room. The dining-. 
room was my territory ; Butch had his own quarters which I left more or: 
less sacred to him. 

A deep voice boomed from the dining-room: “And have you no- 
plate?” 
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“ Lawd, yes, chile, we got plenty plates,’ Butch answered placidly. 

‘“‘T do not mean,” said the measured and almost sepulchral tones, “ any 
ordinary plates. Have you no gold, or even silver, service plates ? ”’ 

“We got,” Butch said firmly, “ all the plates could ever be needed, and 
good weddin’ present china, too. Miss L’vinia and Mr. Jawn ain’t never 
had to buy a single thing like that. Sides, whoever heerd of eatin’ right off 
gold or silver ?—but it would be nice, and maybe we’d better borry some 
for this dinner, it’s so special—no, I don’t reckon we could. Miss Vinnie’s 
funny that way, she mought say we use what we got.” | 

There was a silence, broken only by the faint tinkle of silver and glasses 
being placed before Butch resumed polite conversation with his guest. 

“ Lawd, chile,” Butch was saying eagerly, ‘‘ I sho’ would like to see one 
o’ them grammer shows.” Butch spoke a language of his own, different 
from any of the usual coloured dialects. No one had any trouble under- 
standing him when he spoke in an official capacity as my servant, but a 
certain’ amount of association was necessary to know what he meant in his 
more informal or excited moments. I could translate ‘ grammer’ into 
‘drama’ with no trouble at all. 

The door bell rang. On his way to answer it, Butch stumbled, or pre- 
tended to stumble over my feet, and said, unperturbed, ‘‘’Scuse me, Miss 
L’vinia.”’ Then I heard his murmured, “‘ You shouldn’t have brang them 
glasses in yo’sef, Miss Sally ; I could of got ’em out of yo’ car. Yessum, 
Miss Vinnie, she’s home, right here.”’ They entered, Butch bearing the 
glasses I’d asked Sally to lend me, because my own seemed to get broken 
and I hadn’t quite enough for a dinner party of twelve. 

“ Lavinia !”’ Sally said, ‘‘ What zs that you’ve got in your backyard ? I 
tried to drive in, but Elmo is washing both your cars and there is that. I 
backed all the way down the drive and parked in the street ! ”’ 

I muttered that so far as I knew ‘ that’ was none of my business and 
suggested that we go outside where it was cooler. Sally said, when we sat 
down under the tree, “‘ But Vinnie, have you gone wrong and taken to 
concealing a rich lover in your house ?”’ Disclaiming any such credit, I 
said I knew nothing about it, except ‘that’ was Mrs. Simpson’s De Dion- 
Bouton, as she should have recognized had she any sense. But, Sally said, 
I don’t know her. Neither did I, really, although she had a place in front 
of the Country Club and belonged to it, and was around about. Of course, 
I knew her better than Sally did. We'd all closed our eyes figuratively and 
kept them closed when she built her grand pile of stone in exact imitation 
of one of her father’s hotels, on the coveted three acres of site in front of 
the club, ground none of us could afford to buy. Even when she put an 
Italian well unrelated to anything, which she brought back whole from 
Italy, on the lawn by the entrance gate, we hadn’t, any of us, said very 
much. I knew her better than Sally did, because during the last war, while 
Sally was away, I’d met her a time or two at the Service League for Soldiers 
affairs, before I decided—well, what I decided about that organization 
‘whose outward meaning had been turned to inner sources for getting 
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officers to entertain lonely ladies. Mrs. Simpson had nothing to do with 
my loss of interest in the organization. Her behaviour was impeccable. I 
merely saw her a time or two, a small, nice-looking person in simple, 
perfectly tailored, if a trifle racy, black and white checks, with a single 
strand of pearls, always, at whatever hour, the largest pearl about the same 
size as her beautiful front teeth. Both were real and perfect. So were the 
gold plates I’d seen used (to my astonishment) one day at tea in her house. 

Sally was talking about John’s friends who were coming to dinner and 
hoping they wouldn’t mind the heat too much, not being used to it. I 
thought they could bear up; it was a better kind of heat than you get in 
the north. Little Butch appeared with a tray. ‘‘ I thought yo’ all might like 
_some o’ these lemon pies with yo’ lunch,” he remarked sociably, while 
arranging the sandwiches, iced tea and salad on the table. 

“Lemon pies?” I said. “‘ Butch, who is that you have in your 
kitchen ? ” 

““Who dat .. . oh, dat Czsar. He’s helpin’ me. He Miss Simpson’s 
chauffeur. She brang him back from abroad.” 

“* Abroad ? ” 

*Yassum, from Chik-cago, to drive she car. In course, he used to live 
here, fore he went to Chik-cago to act in them grammer shows.” Butch 
glanced complacently at the lemon pies on the table, and retired to his 
kitchen and his glamorous friend. Sally and I looked blankly at the exquisite 
pastries, thin shells delicately browned, puffy meringue done to a turn. 

** Vinnie, you are the limit,” she said. ‘‘ Every negro who comes into 
your kitchen works and does something, but how you could put Mrs. 
Simpson’s chauffeur to making your pies, I don’t see . . . are you going 
to have them for dinner ? ”’ 7 

““No; this is the first ve seen or heard of them, and I certainly did 
not ‘put Mrs. Simpson’s chauffeur to making them.’ He has been here 
only a few minutes, and he and Butch were setting the table in the dining- 
room when you came. I don’t see how he had time to make them . . . but 
he must have, because here they are ’’—I felt of one—‘ hot from the oven ; 
and Butch doesn’t know how to make lemon pies!” 

“* Well, probably Cazesar—what a name !—wanted some for /zs lunch.” 

I laughed. “‘ You don’t seem to know Butch, Sally, after all this time. 
Butch will have every one of those pies counted and Czsar’ll be lucky if 
he gets so much as a taste of a broken one.” I explained again that whoever 
came into Butch’s kitchen worked, and got nothing for it except the benefit 
of his society. 

Six years before, when I married, old Patsy brought me as strange a 
wedding present as anyone ever had. Her mother had been one of my 
grandfather’s slaves, and she had been my mother’s nurse and mine. After 
I grew up, she moved to a little farm she had inherited from my grand- 
father—and she had been more wise or fortunate with her inheritance than 
most of my family. When she brought me Little Butch fora wedding present 
she. admitted that he was not much good ; trifling, lazy, a dunce at schoo] 
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and no good on the farm, but she thought something might be made of 
him as a house servant. She intended to come to town every now and then 
to help me train him. She did. I taught him to cook, by will power, not 
culinary ability. Patsy taught him a number of things. Between us, we 
made him a strange but extremely good servant, if one understood his little 
ways. His cousin Ella looked after him in certain practical matters, seeing 
to it that he had a burial insurance policy (made out in her favour). 

Butch was a strange combination of virtues and lack of them, intelligence 
and sheer imbecility. He could not, or would not, read a cookery book, 
although he said he could “‘ read readin’ but not writin’ ” ; said he couldn’t 
cook and read at the same time, and seemed to think me unreasonable to 
expect such a thing. Nor was there any use reading the directions to him. 
Anything he cooked that way turned out a hopeless failure; but if you 
mixed anything in front of him, just once, he could reproduce it then and 
ever after. Oven temperatures, how long to cook a thing, when to look at it, 
when not to, and all those mysteries were his instinctive knowledge. He 
never forgot to look at things cooking, and would not, twice in a year, burn 
even a piece of toast. 

He had the strange, immovable obstinacy which so often accompanies 
an apparently yielding, gentle disposition ; and he possessed the tact of 
inherent kindliness. Once, on a hot afternoon, he appeared suddenly at the 
top of the stairs, with his usual noiseless motion, when I was flitting about 
the upstairs hall in no proper costume. He said calmly, ‘‘ *Scuse me, Miss 
Vinnie, I didn’t see you.”” Often enough he displayed the guile of a finished 
diplomat, as was evident many times in his handling of his friends (and 
me). It was true that his friends were always in my kitchen (he was very 
popular); it was true also that he kept them quiet, busy, and in a most 
wholesome state of respect for our food and our property. Thus it was 
difficult for me to complain of their presence. 

It was equally difficult to determine what Butch did with his wages. I 
believe he gave most of his money to his friends. Certainly he never had 
any, and each week it was necessary for him to come to me before he was 
paid to get a ‘krarter ’ (twenty-five cents) ‘in devance’ for the insurance 
man. He looked upon the insurance man as an enemy whose sole aim in 
life was to persecute him. His angular, spinster cousin Ella had explained 
the advantages of insurance to him over and over again, and even I had 
tried; and sometimes he became quite enthusiastic, his imagination 
picturing the delights of the funeral he would have. Often he told me 
exactly the kind of coffin he wanted, dwelling happily on its colour, 
construction and trimmings ; but the direct connection between this and 
the insurance man eluded him always. 


* * * * * * 


The advent of Caesar proved not altogether happy for the peace of m 
household. ‘The caviare episode on the evening of the day he Re a 
upsetting in itself. I knew nothing about it until we went in to dinner ; and 
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there it was, in its hollowed block of ice, the sort of caviare one gets once 
in a blue moon in our parts. Whatever their talents, none of Butch’s friends 
could have made it in my kitchen. Before my guests, there was nothing to 
be said or done except keep cool. The president of John’s company was 
lavish in his praise. John regarded the caviare in a puzzled but gratified 
way. Out of the corner of my eye I could see Butch beaming proudly as he 
changed plates. 

It was a long, long evening for me; and when the last guest left, John 
had forgotten all about the caviare. His mind was full of his important, and 
now settled, mission to Nicaragua, and the last minute details to be cleared 
up in his office in the morning. I went into the clean, silent kitchen and 
took one look toward the servants’ house beyond the back garden. There 
were no lights. Explanations, and my remarks on the subject, would have to 
wait. Not that I needed any explanations ; I knew: had known the minute 
I saw those tiny, round black beads, lying smugly in their bed of ice. It 
was ludicrous enough, our regaling our guests with the Simpsons’ caviare. 
John roared with laughter when I did get through to his attention with it, 
and I laughed with him. There was no use getting him as angry as he might 
have been, had he not been so excited about the Nicaraguan business. But 
I did not laugh when I spoke to Butch next morning. He was shocked, 
pained, and surprised at my heartless ingratitude, my lack of appreciation 
for the present from Cesar; who, I said, was not to come on the place 
again. I wanted that definitely understood. 

The real trouble began the next time I saw Mrs. Simpson’s car in my 
backyard (for who could conceal a thing like that car ?). I protested at 
once, and asked Butch coldly if Mrs. Simpson could not manage to make 
some use of her own chauffeur. He shrugged and went into one of his 
unfathomable African silences. I repeated that I did not want to see that 
car on the place again; but I saw it often, parked discreetly in the aliey 
behind my servants’ house. That was about as far as I felt I could go 
toward handling the situation, not being exactly my ‘sister’s keeper,’ 
certainly not the keeper of her servant, and too often doubtful about the 
best methods for handling my own. Cesar, for so large a body, developed 
a remarkable aptitude for being invisible. I had only a vague idea that he 
was around. 

His influence was more evident. Our things and our ways became 
increasingly distasteful to Butch. Grandeur was too conspicuously lacking 
in the establishment. He was like a young person home from school with 
many new and undigested ideas, displeased with his family and feeling a 
violent mission to reform them. Butch had been seventeen when Patsy 
presented him to me. He had then, and in most ways retained, the mind of 
a twelve-year-old child; from the superior heights of my own nineteen 
years, I had regarded him, and continued to do so, without too great change 
of opinion. These things, and the somewhat informal training Patsy and I 
had contrived between us, made for a conversational freedom perhaps; 
greater than is usual between mistress and servant ; yet Butch was never: 

fe) 
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impertinent, no matter how his words might sound to a stranger. When he 
told me that I lacked a sense of my own ‘ amportuance’ and argued with 
me over our general lack of ‘ style,’ I bore with him, hoping that the critical 
phase would pass, hoped so even on the morning when I saw something 
unusual on the flagged path leading to the gate. 

Butch was there, sweeping the path vigorously ; and his duties ended 
with the house. Anything to be done outside was Elmo’s, a division of 
labour strictly maintained, by Butch at least, for he ruled Elmo with a rod 
of iron, receiving in return Elmo’s abject devotion and absolute obedience. 
The reasons for Butch’s outdoor sweeping were obvious. He was attired 
in a clean, oh, very clean, white coat (not always did he display such care 
in the morning) and on his head was the largest, whitest chef’s cap I have 
ever seen. It gave his tiny figure the appearance of an animated mushroom. 
Butch was sweeping the path to show this adornment and evidence of our 
‘style ’ to the neighbours and the world at large. 

I asked him where he got it. He said he bought it and please could he 
have a krarter for the insurance man. I refused the quarter ; the insurance 
man had not yet arrived, and the request had something to do with Butch’s 
feeling that I might be in a generous mood because of his worthy effort to 
improve our status. After expressing due admiration for the cap (there was 
no use hurting his feelings) I tried feebly to explain the uses of such a cap, 
worn only by very great cooks and in their kitchens, never would they 
dream of wearing it outside, it being the sign of their authority when on 
duty. This worked. For days thereafter, Butch could be discovered hastily 
putting the cap on or off as the occasion required, inside the several doors 
to the kitchen. Then he forgot all about it and went as usual. 

And for a while things were quiet. I neither saw nor heard nor felt 
Cesar. Butch seemed better satisfied with our house and customs; until 
the morning of the Fourth of July, when he appeared to be keeping me 
out of the kitchen deliberately. The two girls who were visiting me had 
gone to play golf. I stayed at home because there was a picnic for them 
on the lake that night, and things to be seen to. I wanted to make the fruit 
salad ; Butch had a way of leaving seeds in grapes. Half a dozen times he 
told me he could do it himself, then, desperately, ‘“ Now, Miss Vinnie, do 
set down and read yo’ book and let Cesar help me. He in dar. We wants 
to get yo’ all’s lunch fixed and get on to the fish fry.” I said ‘“‘ Good morn- 
ing’ to Cesar on my way through the kitchen to the back verandah where 
my salad fruits were laid out. He looked as if he would disappeax into thin 
air if he could. From where I sat, I could see him in the kitchen, his hands 
deft in the making of sandwiches, cutting bread wafer thin, spreading the 
filling with proper thickness, trimming accurate triangles. On the table by 
him were a magnificent cake and a jar of perfect mayonnaise, his work, no 
doubt. Elmo sat over by the stove, cutting boiled potatoes into uneven 
slices at the rate of one potato per half-hour, looking at Butch, his stupid 
old face maudlin with admiration. Butch, at the stove frying chicken 
regaled his audience with a story ; a story punctuated by the popping of 
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grease, enlivened by gestures with his long fork: ‘And my gramma 
Patsy’s ole master set her on a stump and said, ‘ Patsy, you is free.’ It 
was de day Mr. Linkum set all the slaves free ; my gramma wasn’t but a 
little bit o’ girl but she ain’t never forgot ; and dat’s why us celebrates de 
Fourth of July!” I waited for Czsar’s erudition to correct these 
inaccuracies ; but he, like Elmo, gazed with admiring interest. Oh, yes ; 
Butch knew better ; at least he had been told. I had even read parts of the 
Declaration of Independence to him (he thought it beautiful) and tried my 
best to explain the difference between Emancipation Day and the Fourth 
of July ; but he retained his own charming ideas. To him, the seventeenth 
of June was merely ‘ Juneteenth,’ a coloured folks’ holiday, and on the 
Fourth of July, the slaves were freed—not that he cared, any more than 
Patsy had. 

But disturbing events followed swiftly after that Fourth of July. One 
scorching day, I retreated to the cooler, darkened drawing-room for tea. 
But no tea appeared at the usual time. Butch and Cesar did, right in the 
drawing-room, Butch attired in a discarded tennis shirt of John’s which 
he had dyed pink, turned in at the neck, and fastened chastely with what 
he called his ‘ grooch,’ an elaborate affair of ‘ diamonds’ set in something 
not gold. Both were in a state of agitation, and Czsar in his uniform and 

cap. This was too much ! : 

‘“Oh, Miss Vinnie, they was my Sunday shoes, and I hadn’t had ’em 
more’n two years and was just gettin’ used to’em . . . and he took’em.”’ 
I glared at Casar who stood trying to make himself small, and got to the 
bottom of the thing as quickly as possible. Not Cesar, but another friend 
whom I had expressly forbidden to come on the place, had taken the shoes 
* right in he hand, Miss Vinnie, and walked right away ! ”’ 

“Which way ?”’ 

** Dat way. He be down about Central now, I ’spect.” 

That wasn’t far. “Come on,” I said, walking toward the back of the 
house, wondering what Czsar had been doing while the shoes were taken, 
but not bothering to ask. In front of the garage, Czesar asserted himself at 
Jast. “‘ I,” he said in deep proud tones, “ will drive you.” 

‘You will not ; and get that purple object out of the way while I back 
my car out,” which he did, merely putting one hand on the steering wheel 
and pushing the object aside before I was quite seated in my own car. 

‘You two get in the back seat, and quickly.”’ 

Near the place called ‘ Central,’ where many railroad tracks converged 
and the coloured people had their fried fish restaurants, cinemas and other 
activities, we overtook the furtive, shambling figure of Butch’s dear friend, 
shoes in hand. Drawing up to the kerb slightly ahead of him, I said, “‘ Give 
me those shoes.” He did. I made no remarks on the way back, or when I 
got out of the car and went into the house, but when at last Butch brought 
my tea I asked him what Cesar had been doing when the ‘ friend ’ walked 
off with his shoes. He looked defensive on several counts, but said only, 
** Now, Miss Vinnie, you know Cesar ain’t quick to think.” 
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And the next thing was on a day after lunch when Butch planted himself 
in front of me with: ‘‘I’se come to design.” I looked at him ; he had 
designs often enough and did not always trouble to explain them; my 
knowledge of Butch-language failed me. 

“Yessum, I’m designin’ from yo’ service to better myself, to go where 
they is ’menities . . . menities of. . . .”” He seemed to have forgotten his 


lines. 

‘* Amenities of civilization ? ” 

“-Yessum, to cook for Mis Jedge Cochran.’ He looked at me appre- 
hensively. ‘I git twelve dollars a week and has maids under me and three 
kinds of china, best, second best and every day.” 

“IT see; this limited ménage no longer suits you.”’ He looked taken 
aback ; evidently he had more speeches but they did not fit. ““ When do 

ou go?” 
ee To-morrow. James is comin’ to cook for you.” 

‘‘ How do you know I want James to cook for me ? ” 

‘‘ Well, in course he ain’t as good a cook as me, but I reckon you can 
make out with him, same as you always does when I goes on my 
holiday.”’ 

I said no more, if, indeed, there was anything to be said. It was a little 
surprising after six years, and surprising, too, that Mrs. Cochran, my own 
mother’s dear friend, would take my cook, without a word to me. But 
there it was. In a way, James would do. 

About a week later, my eye caught something unusual in the arrangement 
of the tea tray placed silently by my side. The brown hands had disappeared. 
“Butch !”’ I said without looking round, “‘ what are you doing here ? Is 
Tuesday your day off at Mrs. Cochran’s?” - 

““No’m; I’se come home.” 

““Come home? Has Mrs. Cochran fired you already ? ” 

““No’m; she ain’t fire me; she like me fine. I jest decided. You got 
to have somebody to look after you.”’ 

“Hmmm ... did you take the trouble to tell her what you had 
decided ? ” 

““No’m; the Jedge is right sick and I didn’t want to bother she.” 

‘‘ Didn’t want to bother her! So you leave her without a word, when 
the Judge is ill ! Butch, I ana ashamed of you. You go back, this minute.” 

“ No’m, Miss Vinnie, I stays here now ; you needs me. What was you 
aimin’ to have for dinner ? ” 

“Never mind what I am going to have for dinner. That is James’s 
business. He cooks for me now. You go straight back to Mrs. Cochran’s 
kitchen where you belong, and I don’t want to see you on this place again 
unless it is your day off.” : 

“Yassum,” he drawled humbly, and departed. 

An hour later, I went into the house by the back way. In the kitchen was 
Butch, icing a cake with an air of great virtue. 

‘‘ What are you doing here ?” I asked coldly. 
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“And,” he replied irrelevantly, “‘ we’se going to have ice cream, ’sides 
cake, peach ice cream.” 

“That,” grimly, “is James’s business. Where is he?” 

‘Cookin’ for Mrs. Cochran now; in she kitchen, gettin’ she dinner. 
Do you reckon I cooked this icing too much, Miss Vinnie ? It’s hardenin’ 
mighty fast . . . can’t hardly get it on the cake straight. . . .” 

_“ Butch ! While you and James were making these arrangements, did 
either of you tell her, any more than you did me ? Does she know James is 
cooking her dinner ? ”’ 

“Ef she take the trouble to step in she kitchen, she know it.” 

“The idea ! You go right over there at once and send James here. Mrs. 
“Cochran and I will decide who is to cook for us. She hired you, you left 
me, and I hired James. If you don’t like it at her house, it is too bad, but 
I am afraid you will have to put up with it.” 

“IT wasn’t satisfied, Miss Vinnie; I wasn’t. Them coloured maids is 
triflin’, does nothin’ but talk and wouldn’t even let me answer the ’phone 
or Ane door bell like I do here, nor take in the tea and see the company, 
Bee 7, 

“ Never mind. I can’t help any of that. You go back, this minute.” 

“Now, Miss Vinnie, you know good and well I can’t leave this cake 
and have the icing get hard on me before it’s spread ; and you ain’t had a 
decent dinner for a week but you goin’ to have one to-night. They was 
plenty cream for the ice cream ; that James has been gettin’ more cream 
than you need.” 

“‘ Finish the cake and go.” 

**'Yassum,”” but as I passed through the door he called, ‘‘ Please, Miss 
Vinnie, come back a minute.” 

I stuck my unsmiling face round the door. 

‘“‘I brang you something, Miss Vinnie, and you got me so worried | 
clean forgot it.” He took two books from the top of the cupboard and 
handed them to me; Dr. Holt’s Care and Feeding of Infants and Madame 
Gailliard’s Cuisine Francaise. 

“‘ Butch ! Where did you get these books ? ” 

‘From she kitchen ; Mrs. Cochran don’t never use ’em.”’ 

“You take them right back,” I said weakly, “no, I’d better do it 
myself.” 

In safer quarters I sat down and laughed, but wasn’t sure whether I 
wanted to laugh or cry. I felt small, incredibly young and hopelessly 
inadequate ; and wished that John were not so far away, but knew I 
certainly would not have told him much about this domesiic crisis until it 
was over. I looked at the books. Czesar must have had something to do with 
this, too. Butch wouldn’t have recognized a French cookery book, even 
with the best of intentions for bringing me a present from his travels ; and 
the Care and Feeding of Infants—how on earth did they know ? But then, 
of course, your servants know everything, almost before you know it 
yourself, 
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I got a wide-brimmed hat and walked toward the Cochrans’ ; only a few 
hundred yards, but the sun, even at six o’clock, was hot. I stood for a 
moment looking at the two roof-high magnolia trees by the Cochrans’ 
steps, thinking how Sally and I used to climb them when we were little, 
and later, regretted that magnolias could not be worn—they smelled so 
sweet, on summer evenings, when all of us used to gather on those steps, 
and sing, or go in the house and dance. But here was this business of Mrs. 
Cochran taking my cook, and him taking her books to bring to me. . . 
not, I supposed, that he should be blamed too much, for a sense of property, 
like a sense of values, is a variable thing. The Judge was ill, and I, living 
so near, had not known; and that, of course, had something to do with 
her needing Butch. My thoughts were chasing each other with circular 
inconsequence. The Judge ill, I not knowing, she taking Butch, he taking 
her books to bring me for a present ; and he so willing to give anyone else 
whatever he had . . . people who had very little, always so much more 
generous than those who . . . I sat down on a step. It was hot. Looking 
out across the lawn, I thought about how Sally andI... . 

‘‘ Lavinia! Child, it has been ages since I’ve seen you. Go in. [ll be 
right down.” : 

I locked up. She was calling from the little balcony above the front door, 
between the big white marble columns. What an absurd house it was, 
picture of mansion and all, built only a little while before I was born ; but 
the marble of its walls and Corinthian columns had mellowed very well, 
with the mellowing influence of the Cochrans’ ownership . . . I went in, 
and was greeted volubly. How was I ? How did I feel? Sally had been 
there to tea yesterday, she seldom saw any of her own children, heaven 
knew, in these hurried modern times, but Sally said—and how splendid for 
me, after all these years. I felt old and withered then, after these six years 
of marriage. And wouldn’t I come up and see the Judge, he was better 
to-day and would be so glad . . . I managed to wave the books in her face 
and stop her at last. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “‘so suitable and quite right of him, my dear. 
When little Robert was being weaned, Sally found Dr. Holt’s book 
invaluable, although I don’t, myself, hold with these modern ideas. I think 
the very best thing. . . .”” I pushed her into a chair, made her listen. 

“‘ Dear, dear,” she said reflectively. ‘‘ You know, Perline never would 
give up. In the thirty years she has cooked for me, I never could manage 
her, until she was flat on her back in bed, and then I thought it was so sweet 
of you to send Bennie Butcher that you had trained with your own hands, 
and say you were willing to take a new one to save money and help me 
outs 

“O...h!...00...h! I never said any such thing—but how 
did you and Butch get on?” 

‘“ Why, very well indeed. I seldom saw him, what with the Judge ill ; 
and besides Perline got up—I knew that, but she only sat in a chair in the 
kitchen and bossed all the others, and I couldn’t have stopped her if I 
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tried. But Butch brought the tea in yesterday when Sally was here ; and 
Sally did start to say something—I don’t know what, the Judge called me, 
and I left her.” 

“ All right,” I said, “‘ what do we do now?” 

“Do ? Why should we do anything, that is if James can cook and is 
decently behaved.” 3 

“Oh, yes,” I muttered, ‘“‘ he can cook, and gets into no mischief. He 


_ ,can’t run the whole house as Butch can, but then you don’t need that ; 


and James does exactly what he is told, while Butch—well, he varies, to 
say the least.” 

“Well, we'll just go on as we are, then. Perline will tell James what to 
do. But I must say, Lavinia, that while Butch was here, I kept seeing that 
awful foreign car belonging to some person called Simkins or something, 
everlastingly around the place. She’s got Mandy’s boy Cesar for a 
chauffeur, the one who went up north and got notions, and she must be a 
very strange woman with no control over her servants.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ Who,” I asked, “‘ could say that you and I control ours ? ” 

She looked surprised and then said deprecatingly, ‘‘ Well, yes; but 
there are some things—for instance, your coloured people work for you, 
and they don’t steal, not from you.” 

We went up to see the Judge. He looked so frail and ill and old. It was 
sad. Later, Mrs. Cochran walked to the end of the lawn with me. “‘ When 
is John coming home ? ”’ she asked. 

* Not until the last of September. I had intended to go with him, you 
know, but this . . . oh, Mrs. Cochran, Nicaragua seems a long way off 
and sometimes I wonder. .. .” 

“* Now, now, child, you are likely to be a little fanciful, with all this heat. © 
John’ll be back all right.” 

I got home just in time to change for dinner. Slipping into the cool and 
freshly-pressed organdie dress laid out on my bed, there was something 
very restful. And then I remembered that, of course, James, lacking the 
queer mixed training from Patsy and me, never laid out my clothes. Yes, 
Butch was back, and I was cool from my bath. It would be nice, having 
Lucile and Milton and Bob for dinner, and bridge afterward. 


* * * ¥ * * 


August proved a long month, and very hot. If the shadow of Cesar 
darkened my kitchen, I did not see him. The food served to me was rare, 
cool and exotic without extravagance. Butch must have learned a great deal 
from Perline in a week ; but he could, with his imitative gift for cooking. 
Mrs. Cochran’s Perline had been named by her (Perline’s) mother from a 
soap powder with a nice name called Pearline and from Mrs. Cochran’s 
mother whose name was Paulina; a nice compromise. One smiled, never 
laughed, at those things, and wished for equal simplicity. 

The heat was particularly trying about the last of August. I wished 
John were home, although he could not stop the heat, and it was foolish 
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of me to mind, because it was always cool at night. His business in 
Nicaragua was going well, the opportunity of his lifetime, and much 
appreciated by the heads of his company. But I felt lonesome in my own 
house, and that house almost too perfect for words in the smoothness of its 
operation and sweetness of its atmosphere. 


* * * * * * 


It was not right for the door bell to ring in the middle of the night ; it 
never did, and it was strange that I heard it, upstairs. I switched on the 
bedside lamp ; three o’clock. Had they been right to say I should not stay 
alone in the house while John was gone ? Well, anyway, I had. Taking the 
22 Colt automatic pistol from the bedside table (not that I’d ever use the 
thing) I went down to see. Turning on the outside light, I looked. There 
stood the great Czesar, in mufti, very dejected, but not drunk, I thought, 
before I opened the door. 


* * * ¥* * * 


I threw the garage keys to him from a back upstairs window and ran to 
get clothes, while he backed my car out. Not only did I let him drive, I 
sat beside him, to learn on the way more than I had paused to ask, there 
at the front door. 

He and Butch were waiting for a bus, he said, about one-thirty. They 
had been to see a man. Two rough-looking white men came up to them at 
that deserted corner and asked where they could get a drink. Frightened, 
neither of them said anything, until one of the men said, ‘‘ You answer 
me!” and Butch said they didn’t know, they didn’t live near there and it 
was late. ‘‘ Don’t you answer me back, you black ; we'll teach you 
how to respect decent white people.” “‘ And he hit po’ Bennie Butcher an 
uppercut on the chin.” 

‘‘ And you,” I said furiously, ‘‘ what were you doing ?” 

Cesar slumped over the steering wheel, his great frame limp. “‘ Nothin’,” 
he said, “ nothin’,”’ all his fine Chicago enunciation gone from him like a 
dropped cloak. “It ain’t no use, Miss Lavinia. You know what happen 
when a coloured man hits a white man.” It was true. I knew, too well, 
knew the class of white man who, as a rule, had the most to do with ‘ justice ’ 
in such cases. 

Butch had fallen with the blow, hitting his head on a stone ; whereupon 
the white men ran away, and Cesar got a policeman and an ambulance as 
quickly as possible. From the hospital, he had come straight to me. 

_It was dawn when little Butch came out of the anesthetic they had to 
give him, while they worked on the broken jawbone and fractured skull. 
He was so sick, and looked so worn and tiny, his poor face more green than 
brown between the bandages. 

They talk about what people say when coming out from under the 


ies of an anesthetic ; and mention the blasphemies and giving away 
of secrets. 
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Butch moaned: “Ah wants to go home, don’t want to stay in no 
hospital.”” And then, more strongly, “‘ Yo’ all go and git Miss L’vinia. 
She'll take me right home where I blong.”’ 

He was very sick. . . . The nurse said, ‘‘ Don’t talk.”’ But a faint voice 
came from the lips, held as they were by bandages: “ Mr. Jawn’ll be 
worried about she. I got to go, got to look atter Miss Vinnie.” 

But I could not take him home. Day after day, Patsy sat in a corner of 
that bare hospital room. I had not arranged this for her, did not know how 
she managed it herself, in the severe hospital, and I had too much respect 


for Patsy’s civilization, years and experience to ask her questions. One day 


when I asked Butch what I could bring him, he said, “‘ Ef I could have 


~ some o’ dat fume like what’s on yo’ dresser, Miss Vinnie—I ain’t never 


used much of it, honest I ain’t. . . .”’ Even then I had to smile, because 
I had never missed any of the perfume. 


* * * * * * 


I had not attended many funerals, and was not allowed to go all the way 
with this one. They began it by announcing a hymn, after almost counting 
the congregation. This was sung in a scattering way. Then the minister 
rose and began his discourse (it was Butch’s cousin Ella’s church) by saying 
that he had not known the deceased well. This was more true than kind. 
Butch had not been a regular church attendant, but his sins were not too 
scarlet, and not the best subject for stern talk about the evils of a wicked 
life. I looked at the black faces around us. All were listening with respectful 
attention, apparently seeing no wrong in this sermon over the body of their 
dead brother. 

When the relatives were invited to come forward and “look their last 
on this, our departed brother,” Patsy, Sally and I, and Butch’s cousin Ella 
moved down the aisle to the coffin, the fine coffin Butch had wanted, in 
spite of Ella’s haggling about the expense. Patsy’s thin old shoulders gave 
no sign of whatever emotion she felt. Ella sniffled mournfully, as she had 
done since entering the church. J did not want to look at the wasted little 
effigy on the tufted white silk of that coffin, but he would have liked this 
ceremony carried through in order, and it was the least I could do. At first 
the sight was almost more awful than I could bear. They had rouged the 
tobacco-brown skin of his poor wasted cheeks, and powdered his face ; but 
suddenly I remembered that Butch always wore rouge and powder when 
he went to a party ; and this was his party, surely, and there came a com- 
forting sense that ‘‘ these mortal remains ” were indeed not little Butch. 

We resumed our seats, and the friends were invited to come forward. 
They began a slow progress down the aisle. I looked for Czesar, who was 
not there. As the last of the procession reached the coffin, there was a sound 
of deep, uncontrolled sobbing from the back of the church, and Cesar 
walked down the aisle in ordinary clothes, blubbering like a baby, his great 
fist pushing the tears from his eyes. The last to reach the coffin, he stood 
there, his crying having reached a climax. Only when the undertaker’s men 
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began to put the lid on the coffin did Caesar move slowly up the other aisle, 
still shaken with an occasional sob, like a child who has cried until it can 
cry no more. ; 

It was a relief to get out into the sun. I no longer regretted not being 
allowed to go to the cemetery, for Butch himself seemed beyond the scene 
of this impressive funeral. We saw Patsy and Ella into the elegant mourners’ 
Packard, then walked over to Sally’s car and drove in the other direction 
along the rough street leading from the church. 

Soon we overtook a great, drooping figure walking slowly in the direction 
of town. It was Cesar. Had he no way to go to the cemetery ? That would 
be too bad. I asked Sally to stop, and called to him. He said, yes, he could 
have gone but there didn’t seem to be ‘ no use,’ and he had to go to town 
anyway, or the Law would get him, he added mournfully ; besides, he had 
promised Bennie Butcher. This was none too clear; evidently he had 
got into some trouble, and Mrs. Simpson had fired him at last. I felt 
sorry for him; one couldn’t help it at that moment ; and asked what he 
was going to do now. Go to Hollywood, he said, unless, he added hopefully, 
I’d let him come and cook for me. In spite of his culinary ability, I could 
not agree to that, but I asked if he had any money. He said yes, he had a 
dollar. Very likely he could manage to cross the continent to Hollywood 
dollar or no dollar, but still I spoke a word or two about the many who 
went to Hollywood and the few who were chosen. He thought it would 
be all right, he said, he had to go to Mr. Jackson’s office at the Palace 
Theatre and get a contract he had signed, or Mr. Jackson would have the 
Law on him. Besides, he had promised Bennie Butcher that he would go 
and get it. Bennie made him sign it, that night when they went to see the 
gentleman from Hollywood out at Mr. Jackson’s house in Oak Lawn, 
where they’d been when them white men hit Bennie. . . . He began to cry 
again. Sally started her motor, but I put my hand on her arm. 

““ How much money does your contract call for, Cesar ? ”’ 

Between sobs he choked out words of no interest to him : 

“Two hundred dollars a week.”’ 

It was many months before I saw him again, and then it was not in 
person. In a screen version of Salambo, he was a magnificent Hannibal. 
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BROKEN GLASS 


By ELISABETH KYLE 


OW that the nights of early autumn frost had begun to fall, the 

mound of broken glass outside the small Bohemian village showed 

a skim of hoar each morning that dulled the coloured fragments 

lying beneath into the uniform misty dimness of an opal. As the 
sun rose, the hoar melted, glistening, and revealed a mountainous pile of 
shattered or imperfect pieces thrown out by the factory round which the 
village clustered. Amber, green, and orange, even a few scraps of precious 
ruby glass shone when the sun caught its wine-dark edges. Twice a year a 
beer-brewer from Cresky-Krumov sent his lorries thundering down the 
corduroy roads between the pines, to cart the heap away so that he could 
melt it into bottle-glass. But in its place another would soon flower, expand- 
ing like some gigantic variegated blossom and mirroring itself from its 
position high up on the bank, down in the stream below. 

A cinder-path curved round the glass-heap towards the factory. Along 
it about four o’clock each morning as the mists were rising from the carp- 
ponds, the glass blowers would pass, shivering and silent, towards the 
oven-shed. An hour later a peasant or two would shufHle down it in the 
growing light ; a woodcutter or an old woman bent on gathering mush- 
rooms. Now the mists would rise completely from the slate-grey sheets of 
water to vanish in stray puffs of smoke above the tree-tops. A streak of 
colour would shoot, iridescent, through the frost-covered pile of broken 
glass ; and very soon after the siren had been blown to wake the other 
workers, Matoushkova would brush the glass heap’s edges with her skirts 
as she went by, walking along the path slow and erect, towards the office 
long before the other clerks had left their lodgings. 

“There she goes, the poor creature.” Zoubanikova, still in her night- 
gown, would say, glancing sleepily out of the window while her room-mate, 
Karla Kadar, burrowed clinging to the warm straw mattress. “‘ Walking 
so slow and so proud. One would think her a princess if one did not know 
it was her heart 2 

Karla yawned and sat up at last. ‘‘ Her heart pained her so much last 
week when she thought she would be late and hurried, that afterwards she 
was bent double across her desk for half an hour, like an old woman. How 
long do you think she will live ?”’ 

Zoubanikova, busy splashing in the basin, could not answer for a 
moment. ‘‘ A year or two. Who knows ?” She scrubbed her thick Czech 
countenance as she spoke. ‘“‘ At any rate she is determined to go on working 
till the youngest brother has left school and can support himself. Seven 
younger brothers and sisters she has at home, and her father drinks. If I 
were her, I would die now and give it up.” 
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“ The poor creature |” Karla echoed, putting one leg out of bed. “‘ And 
no man will look at her because of her ill-health, for all that she is pretty 
—in a way.” 

Karla ae standing now on the bare painted boards, legs apart, strong 
and firm as pillars to support a body that while inclined to a premature 
squat heaviness, was eloquent of strength as that of a hill pony. Her face 
turned round on its short bull-neck to survey itself in the hand mirror 
hung against the wall, reflected with an open satisfaction the high cheek- 
bones, warm colour and white, even teeth. 

“No health and no man.” Her nightgown dropped from off her 
shoulders to the floor. “‘ For me, I would rather everything was quickly 
finished.” 

“ Hurry, Karla, or you will be late. You will have to go again to the office 
without washing, dirty little pig!” 

The figure of Matoushkova passed slowly round the bend and out of 
sight. She still had at her pace a quarter of an hour’s walk to accomplish 
before reaching the office. During the last five minutes of that walk, the 
other clerks would overtake her, heavy with early morning sullenness or 
laughing, dependent upon whether or not they had had time to gulp down 
some hot coffee before starting out. 

The new Director, a German from over the Saxon border, could still see 
her, however, as he stood at his window in his shirt-sleeves shaving. He 
watched with razor suspended, the slow proud gait of her, and because 
neither his dignity nor his recently acquired Czech would allow him to chat 
familiarly with the office staff, he could only wonder at it once more, with- 
out knowing its reason. 

“‘ Perhaps,” he permitted himself a bout of romanticism, “ she is the 
illegitimate child of some Austrian noble who is as poor as the rest of them 
and unable to do anything for her. Her appearance does not show the usual 
coarse Czech traits. She does nothing brusquely, but with a measured 
dignity. She has charm, the charm of mystery. .. .” 

He lifted his razor again and looking at the glass saw reflected, no longer 
the hardened greying man of the world with slightly full sensual lips and 
eyes that mocked that uneducated stubborn peasant race which since the 
War he had been forced to serve. Instead there looked back at him for a 
moment, the slip of a student of nearly thirty years earlier, who knew 
Goethe off by heart and imagined every woman a mysterious Undine. 

Not much mystery about that pert little Kadar who had been sending him 
come-hither looks ever since he first arrived a week or two ago, sent for 
from Marienbad by the proprietor to re-organize a business hit by the new 
English tariffs... . 

But Matoushkova, so slight and small-boned in comparison with the 
heavy cart-horse women about her, so ivory-skinned and so indifferent to 
men, even to his own advances, with that queer proud indifference which 
long ago the young German student had imagined was an attribute belong- 
ing to all women, before life sadly disillusioned him 
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At this point the Director cut himself. After staunching the wound with 
a towel and a Saxon expletive, he found that there was barely time to 
swallow a half-cold cup of coffee standing, and to stroll apparently un- 
hurried, but with lengthening strides along the little path above the brook 
and past the glass-heap, before the whistle blew a second time. 

The sun gained steadily in heat until by mid-day all faint presages of 
autumn had vanished save the red and yellow leaves upon the trees. Fire- 
flies came out of their torpor and flashed between the resin-stained tree- 
trunks, and a little breeze that earlier had stirred the withered water-lily 
leaves still lying on the carp ponds, died down, leaving them inert upon 
the surface of the water. At twelve o’clock the wood-wool machine ceased 
working, and in the silence which followed the abrupt cutting off of those 
pulsations which had pumped throughout the village since dawn, the 
Angelus rang out with metal decision across the still air. 

The door of the office opened and the clerks came jostling through it, 
some headed towards the inn to have their mid-day meal, others frugally- 
minded carrying parcels full of sausage, pears and hard black bread which 
they would eat among the trees or seated on the new-mown stubble of the 
fields. 

Matoushkova walked slowly and alone along the road leading in the 
opposite direction ; a solitary road broken only by the cottage of a forester 
at its farther end. The door stood open and she saw what she knew she 
would see ; the forester, his wife and two small rosy children seated round 
the kitchen table busy eating. Sometimes the sight of the comfortable room 
laden with its warmth of animal affection left her as indifferent as she had 
tried to school herself to be. Sometimes it brought so sharp a pain to her 
heart that involuntarily she would walk even slower, thinking she had 
been hurrying too much. 7 

To-day she turned off sharply to the right and entered through a gateway 
into the little park once the demesne surrounding a noble’s shooting-box, 
but now turned into a playground for the villagers. Seating herself before 
the abandoned shuttered frontage of the house she drew out from her 
pocket a letter and a pear, and while eating the one began to re-read the other. 

It was from her mother, written in the illiterate hand of a peasant. 
“‘ Your father has begun to drink again. He found the last sum of money 
you sent for Janek’s classes and has spent it all on schnaps. I hate asking 
you for more, my little one, you who work so hard and have so little 
strength, but God knows what we shall do now until the end of the 
Rnelics.) 2 o"" 

Well, next Monday she would receive her wages. Every month she needed 
a little iess for food, and so this time she could send more. She finished the 
pear and the piece of bread which she had shoved into her pocket. Stuffing 
the letter down the front of her blouse she got up and with a glance towards 
the stable clock which still marked time above the grass-grown courtyard, 
began to go down past it, along the path now brown with crumpled leaves, 
which led back to the office. 
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By late afternoon the autumn feeling had come back into the air. A cold 
little wind blew through the trees and the leaves curled up at its approach. 
At five o’clock Zoubanikova, Kadar and the others poured down the office 
steps homeward bound. Matoushkova followed them more slowly than 
usual; was left behind. ‘‘ The poor creature!” they said when they 
thought of her. But to talk before her of lovers, their chief theme of con- 
versation, made the girls feel awkward ; while the men feared to show her 
more than the briefest courtesy, lest their intentions should be mis- 
construed. 

“Tt is because she is of finer fibre and can naturally find no contact with 
their village minds,” the Director thought, priding himself upon his 
rediscovered sensibility. Hurrying with long strides towards her, he raised 
his cap and said “‘ Débry Den, Sleéna. You are slower to say good-bye to 
your desk than the others.” 

She answered him in accurate, careful German, and he flushed and bit 
his lip, thinking she laughed at his Czech. “I do not like to hurry, Herr 
Direktor. Work is finished for to-day...” 

They had reached the glass heap by now. The climb to reach it had made 
her pant slightly, and to rest herself she stood still for a moment by it, 
turning the broken glass over with her foot. 

“It is very pretty,” she said, looking down. Suddenly she stooped and 
picked up from the debris a long-stemmed wineglass marred only by one 
slight chip on the base. “‘ Look, it is almost perfect. Lida Dubska found a 
ruby candlestick here last week with but a tiny flaw ed 

The wineglass, cut and veined with ruby, caught the setting sun, and 
the long pointed fingers holding it were tinged with a fainter red. 

‘‘ Where did you mean to eat your supper this fine evening, Sleéna,”’ he 
asked suddenly. 

“In the fields,” she said, surprised, raising her eyes to his, ‘‘ they have 
been burning the potato tops and there is always enough heat left to roast 
the little potatoes lying about. I love to eat hot roast potatoes and watch the 
moon come up.” 

“Will you let me come with you ?”’ 

Her eyes dropped suddenly and a dull flush of colour crept into her 
cheeks. It was the first time for long that any man had wanted to be with 
her. Here in so small a place they all knew for what she was so early destined 
and drew back in fear. 

“ T have a bottle of Tokay. We can drink it in turn from the glass in your 
hand. It is a good glass. I wish you would give it to me as a souvenir.” 

_““ Give it?” She broke unexpectedly into laughter, her face lit up with a 
kind of tremulous happiness, as though a light were held behind it. A new 
wave of emotion thrust up suddenly within her, breaking and crumbling 
away the old crust of despairing resignation and sending sharp waves of 
ecstasy through all her limbs. “ But it is mine. I found it. What will you 
give me in exchange ?” 

This.” He stepped forward with his arms outstretched clumsily, the 
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earth and ashes of the pathway spurting underneath his heel. He felt her 

stiffen momentarily in his grasp as though with shock, and then relax. She 

gave a little sigh and held her lips against his for one moment. The next, 

er each sprang suddenly apart, aware of footsteps coming round the 
end. 

His hands swung emptily against his sides again, and to cover his 
embarrassment he stretched one out towards her for the wineglass. Holding 
it between his fingers on a level with his eye, he made as though examining 
it critically. And when at last he looked up, there was Karla Kadar survey- 
ing them, hands on hips, an expression half-amused and half-amazed upon 
her face. 

— “Oh, the pretty wineglass !”’ she cried. ‘‘ Give it to me, Herr Direktor, 
and something to drink in it as well!” 

“No, it is not for you.” In spite of himself, in spite of his annoyance at 
the interruption, her crude healthiness and blatant appeal pulled a part of 
him towards where she stood as though she were a magnet. It was that 
grosser part which during the years and vicissitudes of war had almost 
swallowed up the wild romanticism of German youth. ‘That part which, 
when Matoushkova was in his arms, had sensed her secret with a creeping 
dread beneath his exaltation. 

Karla pounced forward suddenly and tried to wrench the wineglass 
from his hand. He jerked his wrist up higher, smiling sheepishly in pure 
relief at the normality of the desire he read in her eyes. It blurred the 
remembrance of that curious, cold premonition which had come upon him 
when he kissed Matoushkova. 

“Take it from me if you can!” he cried, stepping smartly aside and 
dodging her. As suddenly, while he was doing so, the lost idealism of his 
youth rose once more uppermost to the surface of his mind, as a drowned 
corpse rises to the surface of the water for the last time. He glanced towards 
Matoushkova standing there white and withdrawn ; and in his confusion 
of feeling he became incoherent. 

“Come Sleéna, don’t you want the glass too ? You found it, you know. 
I tell you both, I have only one bottle of Tokay left, and one is not enough 
for three. Whichever of you wishes to be my supper companion must first 
capture the glass from me oo ; 

Karla pounced on him again, with narrowed eyes and the intentness of a 
young cat upon a mouse. He eluded her, and drawing farther away threw 
a desperate glance over his shoulder at Matoushkova. Could she not lend 
at least a semblance of lightness to this stupid, undignified romp by pre- 
tending to enter into it instead of standing there as though petrified ? He 
could not, obviously, hand it over to either of them now ; could not give 
the other so sounding a slap in the face... . 

Karla was circling him, stretching long arms towards him, and the 
nearer she approached, the farther there receded from his mind the 
memory of that young student who had studied the poets and preferred 
women to be withdrawn, untouchable. He had become a man again, not 
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a weak-headed sentimental boy. Those village girls were all the same, for 
all their smattering of education gained with a six-months course at Prague. 
... All the same and all ready to sell their wares. Innocence ? Bah ! even 
less room for that in a village than anywhere else. And moonlight was cold 
unless one had someone of real flesh and blood for one’s supper 
companion. ... 

He was running now across a field, stumbling in the dusk, and Karla 
ran after him shrieking and gasping. Once when he turned his head he saw 
that Matoushkova had begun to run too, but in an odd, jerky way, taking 
tiny steps that did not get her anywhere. She is only mocking me by pre- 
tending to run, he thought savagely, she is indifferent to whether she 
catches me up or not. Well, let her go. I am sick of being held at arms’ 
length by women who think that is the way to enhance their own import- 
ance. 

At the edge of the wood he stumbled purposely and let Karla come up 
to him. She made a snatch at his wrist. There was a tinkle of broken glass, 
some smothered laughter, and then the two melted into the dark heart of 
the wood.... 

Matoushkova at last raised her body inch by inch from the crouching 
position into which she had fallen, fearful with every movement lest the 
dreadful pain would grip her heart again. Why had she run, what sudden 
madness had entered her veins, making her attempt to compete with Karla 
the loud-voiced, the mocking, the characterless ? Or rather, why had she 
not run and run and gone on running until at last everything stopped, 
loneliness, bitterness, even the pain. . . . The hand clutching her breast 
felt the letter which lay in it and knew that there was the answer. Until 
Janek had chosen a trade and the others were old enough to support their 
mother. Well it would not be very long now. 

The dusk had settled down to night. A round harvest moon had risen 
and each furrow before her was silvered. She groped about with her hand 
and gathered a few of the tiny potatoes let fall by the diggers. The ashes 
of one of the bonfires were still smouldering, and in them she roasted her 
supper and ate it. That done, she walked hesitatingly to the edge of the 
wood, past the fragments of glass that sent back sparks as of flame in the 
moonlight. Beyond was only darkness, silence, the hush and the smell of 
the pines. She recrossed the field still walking slowly and carefully, and 
made for the village, passing the churchyard on the right with its grave- 
yard of quiet sleepers. 
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THREE MINUTES 
Or 
THE DEATH OF CESAR* 
By MAURICE BARING 


SCENE I 


The stage is divided into three sections. L. 
CLEOPATRA is lying on a couch. Centre is a 
telephone exchange in which a female operator is 
seated, wearing head-pieces, facing the stage and 
reading the poems of Ovid. R. CSar in his 
study at a table. Night. 


(Taking off a receiver from a telephone) Tibur, fifty-fifty. No, 
not Tiger, Tibur. (Spelling) 'T-I-B-U-R. T for Toga, 
I for Ida, Princess Ida, B for Balbus, U for Urbs—no, 
not ’Erb—Urbs, R for Rex. 


The bell rings. 


Hullo, who is that, please ? 

Is that you, Cleopatra ? 

Yes, is that you, Czesar ? 

Yes, it’s me, Cesar. 

Well ? 

I’ve just been dining with Lepidus. 

Yes. 

They want me to go to the Senate to-morrow morning. 
Yes. 

To arrange about the campaign. 

Yes. 

And they say I shall be offered the Crown. 
What, again ? 

Yes, again. 

By Mark Antony ° 

No, by the whole Senate. 

And you will refuse it again. 

I wanted to refuse it but they want me zot to. 
Of course they do. 


* At the time of Czsar’s death Cleopatra was living in Rome and fled the country 
as soon as he was killed. 
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Why? ‘ 

They know it would be fatal for you to take the title of King. 
You are quite unpopular enough as it is. 

I can’t see why it should make very much difference. 

It would make all the difference. 

Well, I told them I would accept. 

You must tell them you’ve changed your mind. 

It’s too late to let them know now. 

You can just not go. 

To the Senate ? 

Yes. 

I must. It’s important. 

You can put off going till the day after to-morrow and that 
will give you time to think it over. 

I don’t like going back on my word. 

You want to be called King. 

I don’t but the people want it. 

I wonder. Who would be Queen ? 

Calpurnia, of course. 

Would she be called Queen ? 

Not Queen regnant—Queen consort. 

It sounds too ridiculous, doesn’t it ? Poor Calpurnia! You 
wouldn’t inflict that on her ? Have you told her ? 

Not yet. 

I shouldn’t. 

On the contrary, I mean to tell her at once. I’m sure she'll 
agree with me. 

I’m sure she won’t. She’s far too sensible. She won’t want to 
look ridiculous and to make you look ridiculous. 

Why should it be ridiculous ? 

Anyone in the world will tell you that to be called Cesar is 
dignified, but to be called King Cesar is silly. It sounds 
like the name of a pet dog. 

People will soon get used to it. 

Then you are quite determined. 

On what ? 

To go to the Senate to-morrow. 

Quite. 

And to accept the Crown ? 

Yes. 

Why not put it off twenty-four hours ? 

Because when I make up my mind I make it up. : . . 

King Cesar and Queen Calpurnia! My poor child! 
Really ! 

Well, it’s going to be! 

I know the real reason. 
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What ? 


You want to wear a crown to hide your baldness. That laurel 
wreath you wear doesn’t hide it enough. 


Three minutes. 
Czmsar rings off. 


SCENE II 
The same. Morning. 


Tibur, fifty-fifty. 

(Sleepily) Hullo. 

Is that you, Cleopatra ? 

(Only half-awake) Yes, but I’ve only just been called. Well, 
what’s your day ? 

It’s very cold. 

(Sleepily) I couldn’t sleep a wink. What is your day ? Oh! I 
remember. Are you just starting ? 

What for ? 

The Senate. 

Well, as a matter of fact I’m not sure I’m going to the 
Senate. 

Oh ! really ! Why not? 

Calpurnia is rather upset. 

Why? 

Well, she had a bad night. 

Of course she did with that thunderstorm. We all had bad 
nights. My shutters were blown off the wall... . 
Yes, but it was not only that. Her maid said a lioness had 

whelped in the yard. 

Why shouldn’t it ? 

It’s said to be unlucky. I, of course, am not superstitious. 
But the slaves saw ghosts walking about the streets and 
signs in the sky. 

It was just the storm. 

Well, just to pacify Calpurnia, I made the priests do sacrifice 
at once. The augurers have just sent in their report and 
they say I had better stay at home to-day as they couldn’t 
find a heart in the beast. 

What sort of beast ? 

I don’t know. Just an ordinary beast. 

The augurers are idiotic. I call that silly. 
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It is silly, but after all if Calpurnia is nervous—and she is 
nervous—and begs me not to go to the Senate to-day, 
the least thing I can do is to put off going till to-morrow. 

You are very careful to respect her feelings. 

I try to be. She is my wife, after all. 


Yes .. . after all. But I think it’s silly all the same. 
What ? 

Not to go to the Senate. 

Why? 


They'll think you are afraid. 

Of omens ? Ha! Ha! they can if they like. I can rise above 
that. 

They'll think it all the same. 

You think I ought to go? 

Yes, of course I do. 

Well, I don’t. 

I’ve no doubt you know best. 

I think in this case I do know best. 

Perhaps it is better you should do as Calpurnia tells you. 

That’s nothing to do with it. It’s silly to talk like that. I 
wasn’t going anyhow. You persuaded me not to last 
night. 

I did ? 

Yes, you, of course. 

I persuaded you not to go to the Senate ? 

You said it would be ridiculous for me to accept the Crown. 

Really, Czsar, may the gods forgive you! I never said any 
such thing ! I said it would be ridiculous for a Queen 
to be called Queen Consort, that’s all. I was in favour 
of your being King and I am all for your geing to the 
Senate to-day because if you go to-day they will offer 
you the Crown, but if you put it off till to-morrow, who 
knows ? 

I have quite made up my mind to refuse it. I hate the sight 
of a crown. 

Well, I think it’s very childish not to go to the Senate. 

Possibly I’m childish, but I’ve made up my mind. 

Not to go? 

Yes ; once my mind’s made up it’s made up. 

Oh, very well. 

Shall I see you to-night ? 

an afraid not. I’ve got Mark Antony dining with me. 

UUs vara. 
Three minutes. 
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SCENE III 
The: same as before. A little later. 


(Taking off the receiver) Palatine, one four. No, not Palestine, 
Palatine. P for Pons, A for Asinorum, L for Lesbia, 
A for Aspasia, I for idiot, N for Numa, E for Egypt. 

Hullo. 

Is that you, Czesar ? 

Yes, it’s me, but I haven’t a moment to spare. It’s eight 
o’clock and I am late already. 

What have you settled ? 

What about ? 

About going to the Senate. 

Well, I thought over what you said and I came to the con- 
clusion you are right and I am going after all. 

But, Cesar, I particularly told you I thought it was a mistake. 

What ? 

To go to the Senate to-day. 

You really have a very short memory. 

And you have no memory at all. I implored you to put it off 
for twenty-four hours. 

That was last night. 

What does it matter when it was? I beg you to put it off 
now. 

It’s too late. 

Why? 

They ah ali downstairs waiting for me at this moment in the 
hall. 

Who? 

Brutus and Cassius and the lot. And between you and me, 
only you mustn’t repeat it yet, they are going to offer 
me the Crown to-day. 

And you? 

I shall refuse it to-day and then see. Wait and see. That is 
my motto. I came. I waited. I saw. 

I ask you as a special favour not to go to the Senate to-day. 

Why? 

Botte I asked my maid the date and she said it was the 
Ides of March and we were both told to beware of that 
date and I spilt the salt when I was having breakfast, and 
whenever I do that something always happens. The last 
time I did it, I went out with a hole in my stocking. 

You should have thrown it three times over your left shoulder. 

I did. 

Then it’s all right. 

No, it isn’t, because as I did so I saw a single magpie in the 
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CLEOPATRA. 


CZESAR. 


CLEOPATRA. 


CZESAR. 


CLEOPATRA. 


CZESAR. 


CLEOPATRA. 


OPERATOR. 


CLEOPATRA. 


OPERATOR. 
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garden and the gardener walked under a ladder and I 
noticed there were three lamps burning in the room. 
All right, I won’t go. 


That’s perfect. 

But on one condition. 

What is it ? , 3 

That you put off Mark Antony to-night and dine with me 
instead. 

But, my dear Cesar, it’s impossible. 

Why? 

Because I can’t put off Mark Antony. 

Why not? 


Well, because I never do put off people. Wait a second. 
A slave brings in a letter. 
Someone has sent me an urgent letter. It’s from Artemidorus. 
He says there’s a plot. Wait 
Three minutes. 


Czsar rings off and goes out. 


CLEOPATRA rings : 
Is that the exchange ? Please put me on to Palatine, one four. 
We’ve been cut off; no, not Palestine, Palatine. No, 


a a trunk call, toll. Palatine, Czsar’s house. ‘Private 
IN€. ce x 


Sorry, there’s no. reply from Palatine one four. 


CURTAIN 
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LOUIS LAMBERT 


By W. B. YEATS 


I 


OMETIMES I meet somebody who read Louis Lambert in his 

‘teens and find that he and I have put it among our sacred books, 

those books that expound destiny with such a mysterious authority 

that they furnish texts for pious meditation. Yet Louis Lambert is 
more or less materialistic ; all things originate in a substance which is the © 
common element of electricity, heat and light. In the brain the animal 
transforms it, in proportion to the strength of the brain, into will. This 
will creates out of itself thought and sense and by their means absorbs 
more and more of the parent substance. Though we speak of five senses 
there is only one, light, for tasting, hearing, smelling are light or sight 
transformed by different mutations of the substance. Balzac, who describes 
his own schooldays when he describes Louis Lambert’s, may have found 
in that library at the Vendéme College, founded by learned Oratorians, 
the works of Bonaventura and of his contemporary Grossetéte, for to 
Bonaventura hearing, tasting, smelling are forms of light, while to Grosse- 
téte light confers form upon the First Matter. Light is corporeality, he 
declares, or that of which corporeality is made, a point from which spheral 
space or corporeality flows as from nothing ; a miracle repeated whenever 
our candle is lit. Louis Lambert gives, as it seems, this ancient doctrine, 
Greek in origin, a materialistic turn by substituting for that first formless 
matter something that is less the ether of science which began to take its 
place at the close of the seventeenth century than the common element 
without attributes described by Crooks: that material Absolute sought 
by Balthasar Claes in crucible and retort. Berkeley, Balzac’s opposite 
physically and mentally, substituted God, and in Szris, like Grossetéte, 
made light or visibility (our principal perception or sensation) the common 
form of all particular objects. 


II 


There is no evidence that Balzac knew that things exist in being per- 
ceived, or, to adopt the formula of a later idealism, that they exist in being 
thought, his powerful body, his imagination which saw everywhere 
weight and magnitude, the science of his day, made him, like Descartes, 
consider matter as independent of mind. What then drove him half-way 
back to the medizval hypothesis ? At some time of life, probably while 
still at college, before or during the composition of that Treatise Upon 
the Will, which he attributes to Louis Lambert, he must have had, or 
met in others, supernormal experiences resembling those that occut 
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again and again in the Comédie Humaine. Passages in Seraphita suggest 
familiarity with a state known to me in youth, a state transcending sleep 
when forms, often of great beauty, appear minutely articulated in brilliant 
light, forms that express by word or action some spiritual idea and are so 
moulded or tinted that they make all human flesh seem unhealthy. Then 
he must have known of, or had some vision of objects distant in time or 
place, perhaps in the remote past like that vision seen by Lucian ae 
Rubempre before his death. Something more profound, more rooted in 
the blood than mere speculation, drove him to Swedenborg, perhaps to 
Bonaventura and Grossetéte; constrained him to think of the human 
mind as capable, during some emotional crisis, or, as in the case of Louis 
Lambert by an accident of genius, of containing within itself all that is 
significant in human history and of relating that history to timeless reality. 
He was able to do this by considering light, or fire, not as the child but as 
the parent or grandparent of the physical senses* by reviving the old 
doctrine of the animal spirits. “‘ In the Timzeus of Plato,” writes Berkeley, 
“there is something like a net of fire, and rays of fire in the human body. 
Doth this not seem to mean the animal spirit flowing, or rather darting, 
through the nerves ? ” This fire is certainly that energy which in Seraphita 
is distinguished from will, and it is doubtless through its agency that will 
can rise above the human lot, or act beyond the range of the normal senses. 
““ Tf we believe Diogenes Laertius,”’ writes Berkeley, ‘‘ the Pythagorean 
philosophers thought there was a certain pure heat or fire which had some- 
thing divine in it, by the participation whereof man becomes allied to the 
Gods. And according to the Platonists, Heaven is not defined so much by 
its local situation as by its purity. The purest and most excellent fire, that 
is Heaven, saith Facinus.”’ 


Il 


Louis Lambert’s withdrawal into a state of dumb helpless wisdom on 
the day before what should have been his happy marriage, or into that 
madness which was an escape from the conflict between his desire of 
eternity and his sexual desire, suggests certain experiments of Balzac’s 
day. As the mesmeric trance deepened the subject attained, not merely 
that vision of distant scenes described in Ursula Merouet, but wisdom. 
Perhaps, too, a Desplein or a Biancon had pointed out that at times during 
such experiments the body became icy-cold as though its heat had come 
not from itself but from the now absent soul; an ancient doctrine Mr. 
Carrington has supported by a curious book. The body, he contends, 
does not draw its heat from the combustion of food but during sleep 
from an unknown source. Balzac, could he have known our modern 
psychical research, would have noticed that the medium passing into 


. I think it probable that Eliphas Levi found his “ Astral Light,” not, as he said, in 
Saint Martin, where the one deep student of that eighteenth-century mystic known to me 
has searched for it in vain, but in Louis Lambert. 
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trance is cold, that the thermometer may register a chill in the air, that 
now and again some ‘spirit’ describes those brilliant lights that flit so 
silently about the room as the source of the energy used in the levitation 
of objects or in the production of voices, nor would he have failed to 
interest himself in Ochorowicz’s suggestion that certain luminous egg- 
shaped objects, appearing and disappearing suddenly in the darkness, were 
the irreducible physical minimum of personality. 


IV 


Louis Lambert, having attributed to man two natures, one that of an 
angel, hesitates; perhaps, he says, man has not two natures, perhaps, 
though merely men, we are capable of incomprehensible acts which we, 
in our admiration for the incomprehensible, attribute to spiritual beings. 
Here are the two doctrines which dominate our psychical research— 
spiritism and animism. The first in Anglo-Saxon countries where the 
Fox Sisters had so great an effect, the second upon the continent where 
the Mesmerists, perhaps more through Balzac, George Sand, Dumas 
than by direct influence, have accustomed students to think that a personal 
illumination or state of power can be aroused by experimental means. 
When Balzac speaks through Seraphita or describes the Duchesse de 
Longuet playing upon the organ, he thinks of the choir of Heaven, when 
he creates a Desplein or a Biancon he is, as I think, both animist and 
materialist. 

Will, having drawn to itself, one of Louis Lambert’s aphorisms explains, 
a sufficient quantity of the substance (light or matter), becomes a most 
powerful mechanism, for it is like some great stream drawing to itself 
lesser streams, it may even acquire the qualities of the substance, “ the 
swiftness of light, the penetrating power of electricity,” or it becomes 
aware of an ‘ X,’ an unknown something which consumes and burns, 
the Word which is for ever generating the substance. Here, though, but 
for a moment, Balzac’s thought and that of Berkeley coincide. The Word 
is that which turns number into movement, but number (division, magni- 
tude, enumeration) is described by Seraphita as unreal and as involving in 
unreality all our science. Two and two cannot be four, for nature has no 
two things alike. Every part is a separate thing and therefore itself a whole 
and so on. Is movement reality or does it share the unreality of number, its 
source ? Balzac but touches and passes on absorbed in drama. One could 
fill the gaps in his thought, substitute definition for his vague suggestion 
were not that to lose the bull-necked man, the great eater, whose work 
resembles his body, the mechanist and materialist who wrote upon the 
darkness with a burnt stick such sacred and exciting symbols. 

A modern painter, who thinks, like Whistler, that a picture must be 
perfect from the first sketch, growing in richness of detail but not in unity, 
knows that a work of art must remain fluid to the finish, that an alteration 
in some minor character or in some detail of colour compels alteration 
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elsewhere. He knows, too, having learnt in disappointment and fatigue, 
that if his first sketch lacks unity he will not know how to finish. But 
what is true of the work of art is true of the painter’s or dramatist’s own 
life, and if the work is not to be a closed circuit that first sketch has been 
shaped by desires and alarms arising from another sketch, made not for 
art but for life. The specialist may add fact to fact, postponing synthesis 
till greater knowledge, but the man cannot, for, lacking it, he can neither 
understand nor see correctly. Jane Austen, Scott, Fielding, inherited that 
other sketch in its clearest and simplest form, but Balzac had to find it 
in his own mind. His sketch is Louis Lambert, the demonstration of its 
truth is that it made possible the Comédie Humaine. 

In the Comédie Humaine society is seen as a struggle for survival, each 
character an expression of will, the struggle Darwin was to describe a 
few years later, without what our instinct repudiates, Darwin’s exaltation 
of accidental variations. Privilege, pride, the rights of property, are seen 
preserving the family against individual man armed with Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ; and because the French Revolution was recent, he seems to 
prefer that wing of the Historical Antinomy that best fosters fine manners, 
minds set too high for intrigue and fear. He could be just to Catherine 
de Medici who preserved the State, personification of the family, to 
Napoleon who created the State; but, dreading, as I think, that hatred 
might infect his thought, brought into the action no great figure of the 
Revolution ; personifying in the distant figure of Calvin, what he called 
the war of ideas with the State. Will, or passion which is but blind will, 1s 
always at crisis, or approaching crisis ; everything else seems eliminated, 
or is made fantastic or violent that the will, without seeming to do so, 
may exceed nature. Charles Grandet when the story is near its climax 
slips away to the Indies, earns a large fortune, is back again before we 
have turned the page ; Balzac, who invents detail with so much ease, knows 
that here it would slacken the pulse. Then, too, always somewhere in the 
background must lurk Vautrin, Seraphita, The Thirteen. He creates the 
impossible that all may seem possible. He is like those painters who set 
patches of pure colour side by side, knowing that they will combine in the 
eye into the glitter of a wave, into the sober brown of a grass seed. And 
this world of his, where everything happens in a blaze of light, and not 
the France of the historians, is early nineteenth-century France to 
thousands all over Europe. 


V 


Twenty years ago I read Tolstoi, Dostoiefisky, Flaubert with delight, 
but never opened them again. I belong to a generation that returns to 
Balzac alone. The Russians make us debate some point of view peculiar 
to the author. Flaubert etherializes all with his conviction that life is no 
better than a smell of cooking through a grating. But Balzac leaves us when 
the book is closed amid the crowd that fills the boxes and the galleries of 
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grand opera; even after hearing Seraphita amid her snows, we return 
to that crowd which is always right because there is so much history in 
Its veins, to those kings, generals, diplomatists, beautiful ladies, to that 
young Biancon, to that young Desplein, to all those shabby students of 
the arts sitting in the Galleries. Tolstoi, Dostoieffsky, Flaubert, draw to 
their support scholars and secretaries, their readers stand above the theme 
or beside it, they judge and they reject ; but there in the crowded theatre 
are Balzac’s readers and his theme, seen with his eyes they have become 
philosophy without ceasing to be history. They do not make this impression 
upon us because of their multitude, there is almost a comparable multitude 
in War and Peace, but because that first sketch that gives unity is an 
adaption to his need and time of all that moulded Europe. Stendhal created 
a modern art; the seminary in Rouge et Noir, unlike that described by 
Balzac in Louis Lambert, is of his own time and is judged according to 
its standards, is wholly reflected in the dawdling mirror that was to empty 
modern literature ; but something compelled Balzac while still at school 
to travel backward, as did the mind of Louis Lambert, to accept all that 
lay hidden in his blood and in his nerves. Here and there in Blake, in 
Keats, in Blunt, in Browning, for I cannot judge the rhythm of words 
in any language but my own, there is a deep masculine resonance, that 
comes, I think, from a perfect accord. between intellect and blood, lacking 
elsewhere since the death of Cowley. These men, whose rhythm seems 
to combine the bull and the nightingale were not modern, one had rejected 
us, two had ignored us, one had surpassed us. I find what seems their 
match in those passages in the Comédie Humaine that suddenly startle 
us with a wisdom deeper than intellect and seem to demand an audience 
of the daring and the powerful. I have lived from boyhood in the shadow, 
as it were, of that enumeration of famous women in Le Recherche d’ Absolu 
ending with the sentence, ‘‘ Blessed are the imperfect for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Love.”’ Dante might have made it or some great medizval 
monk, preaching in Rheims, where the French kings lie buried. 


VI 


When I lectured in America the other day, I always invited questions 
and was constantly asked about books I had never heard of, books every- 
body was reading. Once I said, “‘ Lionel Johnson held that a man should 
have read through all good books before he was forty and after that be 
satisfied with six.” Then somebody asked what would be my six books 
and I said I wanted six authors not six books and I named four authors, 
choosing not from those that should, but from those that did most move 
me, and said I had forgotten the names of the other two. “ First comes 
Shakespeare,” I said. “ Then the Arabian Nights in its latest English 
version, then William Morris, who gives me all the great stories Homer 
and the Sagas included, then Balzac who saved me from Jacobin and 
Jacobite.” 
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THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


ITHIN recent years a revival has taken place in the study of 
history. It is a social phenomenon of importance, for any popular 
contemplation of the past is likely to have a revolutionary effect 
on the future. It has been brought about chiefly by the efforts of 
a little group of experimental biographers, of whom the founder and master 
practitioner was Mr. Lytton Strachey. Serious historians shook their heads 
over the failings of this school ; but the Muse Clio, who like other women 
desires attention, was not ungratified. For a biography that lives, like a 
good historical play or pageant, arouses the imagination and makes the 
past (often for the first time) real. Its inaccuracies, if any, can be corrected 
by subsequent reading : its merit is that it has fulfilled the first essential 
of good history which is to make people feel that the past actually happened 
and that the names in their history books were those of real human beings. 

Biography is thus primarily the art of making the dry bones of a dead 
man live. There are two cardinal offences against the art: that of failing 
to make the bones live and that of utilizing any other ingredients but bones 
for the operation. The first was the besetting sin of the Victorian biograph- 
ers, and the second is that of the modern. The Victorians assembled an 
imposing heap of bones in two volumes and called it a full-length portrait. 
The Georgians conjure up a neat phantasy of psychological and ironical 
conjecture and call it a penetrating study. 

First for the dry bones. What these are may be seen by anyone who has 
the curiosity to number the materials which a biographer living fifty years 
hence would have for writing his life. There would be his letters, or such 
of them as had survived the fire and the waste-paper basket : these, unless 
he had kept carbon copies of all his correspondence, would be scattered in 
many hands, and probably only a small proportion would ever meet the 
eyes of his biographer. There would be such official notes of his existence 
as were stored up in government offices : copies of his will, of the regis- 
tration of his birth, marriage and burial, with such semi-official records as 
bank-books, insurance policy renewals and the depositions of any legal 
actions in which he had been unwise enough to become involved. There 
might also be a commendatory sepulchral monument, enumerating his 
virtues, or, more likely in modern times, a book of miscellaneous Press 
cuttings, recording his winning score in the local golf competition, his 
talk to the Rotary Club on his visit to a Dutch bulbfield, and the presenta- 
tion made to him on his retirement by his colleagues at the office. Most 
umportant of all there would be the evidences of the opinion which his 
contemporaries held of him—the phrases in their letters describing him, 
the casual mention of him in — memoirs, the report of him taken down 
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from the lips of old men and women. And to reinforce these there would 
be his photographs and perhaps a portrait, and his old home and some 
of the things—books, furniture, pictures—which he had loved. 

The rest—silence. For, with all these materials, how small a part of the 
record of his life would the biographer possess. Whole episodes in his 
existence that had thrilled and torn him and changed his outlook and 
character would have passed into the dark abysm of time, preserved only 
in his most secret recollection, and when he died would have died for ever. 
The biographer would never even guess their existence. Who knows what 
Johnson did in the ’45, what cruel purging of his physical frailty Pepys 
suffered after the death of his “‘ poor wretch.”’ Such things are the form of 
personal life and individuality: to the biographer, for all his seeming 
omniscience, they are generally terra incognita. His is the position of the 
early cartographers, who in the midst of vast and unexplored continents 
were driven to hide their ignorance by the phrase: “‘ Here be elephants.” 

If this were the last word, the writing of biography would be more 
futile than most of the queer pastimes with which men solace their mortality 
and stave off boredom. Any portrait would inevitably be false and just 
reconstruction an impossibility, and the few dry bones remaining could be 
safely ignored, since they could in no case assist the search for unattainable 
truth. he psychological artists of the modern school would be completely 
justified. But there is one eternal standard by which men can be judged, 
even after they are dead. By the fruits, we are told, we may know them. 
We do not need the details of Shakespeare’s private life to understand what 
manner of man he was. A Rhodes or a Loyola is our friend or enemy, 
as we approve or detest the giant structure he raised: we apprehend him, 
though we know nothing of his loves, his private hopes and fears, his 
struggles with himself. The first study of a biographer must, therefore, 
be the work of his hero. 

This would still be true, even if a man’s entire private life was unfolded 
to his biographer. In one man’s case, such an unfolding actually took place 
—in the case of Pepys. For nearly ten years, a young and active man 
recorded every casual event and every mood and thought that had signifi- 
cance for him. The result was that when his all but incredible journal was 
given to the world, the world (which thus stepped, without any effort, 
into the shoes of the most favoured biographer) completely misunderstood 
Pepys. It reconstructed him as a vain, amorous and mean gossip. It over- 
looked the fact that Pepys worked. The scope of that work is not recorded 
in the Diary: it is only to be found by one who takes the trouble to live 
again the long hours that Pepys spent every day compiling the clear, 
exhaustive letters and memoranda which in the teeth of discouragement 
and opposition laid the foundations of British sea power. There is a passage 
in Mr. Winston Churchill’s World Crisis which, though it never mentions 
him, tells as much or more of the man Pepys than the most detailed 
personal revelation in the Diary. It is a description of the smooth and 
secret mobilization of the Grand Fleet on the eve of the war : 
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If war should come no one would know where to look for the British Fleet. 
Somewhere in that enormous waste of waters to the north of our islands, cruising 
now this way, now that, shrouded in storms and mists, dwelt this mighty organ- 
ization. Yet from the Admiralty building we could speak to them at any moment 
if need arose. The King’s ships were at sea. 


The first plans for that giant machinery had been drawn two hundred and 
more years before by Samuel Pepys. To its making went all the best of 
him and the enduring part of his heart. And where the heart lies, ecce 
homo. 

This element of a man’s work seems to me to be the first consideration 
for the biographer. However little able he may be to draw the tree in all 
its infinite detail and variety, he must describe the fruit. It was because 
they did so that the Victorian biographers for all their painful limitations 
are more truthful than most of their modern successors. For the latter in 
their desire to lay bare all the complicated personal emotions, desires, and 
fears that go to make up an individual man, have neglected an easier and 
more authentic task—the charting of the course which a man steers across 
the ocean of his chosen work. 

To do so, if the result is to hold the reader, requires every whit as much 
artistic endeavour and technique as the ‘“ psychological’ exploration so 
dear to the modern school. It would be no sign of artistry to make a life 
of Wellington readable by omitting the purport of his Indian despatches 
or the essential design of the Peninsular War, or of the younger Pitt by 
avoiding the awkward financial figures among which he so delighted to 
have his official being. It would be easier, of course, but to do so would be 
to lose the very man. 

It is, therefore, the biographer’s business to study, digest and master the 
vast and seemingly dull minutiz of his subject’s life work, and then to distil 
its essentials into a clear and beautiful stream. That this can be done may 
be seen from a perusal of such studies as Lockhart’s Scott, Charnwood’s 
Lincoln, or Waldman’s Raleigh. These books have stature and body—just 
as their subjects had stature and body. 

No living biographer better understands the art of writing than Monsieur 
André Maurois. Yet I have always felt that his readable and charming life 
of Disraeli is, on the grounds of truth, a comparative failure—the least 
successful product of his fine craftsmanship. In it we see two pictures, an 
ambitious, ardent, ridiculous Jew boy and a fascinating, mysterious old 
victor, half perhaps charlatan, and wholly, somehow, Peter Pan. Yet the 
link between these two is missing—the explanation alike of Disraeli’s 
triumph and of his eternal youth. For the essence of Disraeli is that he saw 
the state as Burke saw it, as an organized community of almost divine 
origin, to the unchanging needs of whose nature it was the task and glory 
of the statesman to minister. His long life, through the perplexities, contra- 
dictions and verbose clichés of a politician’s career, was the whole-hearted 
expression of that sense, from the publication of his Whigs and Whiggism 
and Letters of Runnymede to his last recorded political utterance on the 
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difference between the civic natures of the English and Scotch. Money- 
penny and Buckle’s vast Life, a work of much truth and little art, some- 
times obscures, but never ignores this central fact, and as a result has unity. 
Monsieur Maurois’s brilliant sketch almost persistently ignores the one 
certain factor in an otherwise incomprehensible existence, and therefore 
has it not. : 
Let me put the biographer’s function in another way. He must be 
animated by a twofold passion—desire for truth, and instinct for art. 
Here is a man, he should say, I must find him ; and again, here is a man, 
I must make him live. 'To find him, he must comprehend the direction of 
the man’s work, for it will be along this line in the main that the man’s 
~ character will advance ; and whether his hero succeeds in keeping to that 
path or is driven from it, his desire to follow it will provide the key to his 
soul. Yet though a great man’s work is the ultimate purpose of his life, it 
is by no means the whole of his life ; as we have already seen, there will 
probably be many and vital influences and occurrences which have nothing 
directly to do with his work, which are often at cross-currents to it and of 
which in most cases no trace remains to the biographer. It is the biograph- 
er’s business to try and find as many of these as he can. To do so he must 
collect every fact on which he can lay hands, not because all these facts 
are in themselves useful, but because any one of them may in conjunction 
with some other provide one of the essential clues for which he is seeking. 
He may, of course, be unlucky : chance may have preserved few or none 
of the external facts of his hero’s life which have any bearing on the real 
man. But he may at any moment accumulate something which will throw 
a flood of light. He must, therefore, seek for facts as a detective does for 
clues, despising no circumstance or detail, however small, as irrelevant. 
That great and revolutionary artist, the late Mr. Lytton Strachey, in his 
Preface to Eminent Victorians, defined his principle of fishing for facts : 


He will attack his subject in unexpected places ; he will fall upon the flank or 
the rear; he will shoot a sudden, revealing searchlight into the obscure recesses, 
hitherto undivined. He will row out over the great ocean of material, and lower 
down into it, here and there, a little bucket, which will bring up to the light of 
day some characteristic specimen, from those far depths, to be examined with a 
careful curiosity. 


It was a pity that he did not go farther and proclaim that every fact should 
be brought up for similar examination—not so much for the sake of his 
own art (for we know now how tragically limited its duration was and would 
not for greater research have surrendered a sentence he wrote) as for that 
of his imitators. For nothing but unbelievable good fortune could provide 
a biographer with a valuable find every time he let down his bucket. And 
in Strachey’s pupils there has been an unhappy tendency to assume that 
any stray fact which they chanced to draw up was ipso facto of significance. 
The result has been the writing of some very shallow books and the promul- 
gation of some very queer theories. For those who fish indiscriminately 
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and without skill bring up at times strange and by no means edifying 
objects. 

All this saved the psychological biographers a world of trouble, at the 
expense, of course, of their readers. A month or two’s casual browsing 
among previous biographies of their subject has too often been held 
sufficient to provide enough facts to write a penetrating life study. Each 
of these facts, divorced from its context, from life, even from ordinary 
probability, had been made to support some psychological theory, culled 
from the text-books of one of the professors of that omniscient science. 
But the secrets of another man’s life are not to be had at such an easy rate. 
The true biographer, like a master of any craft, must approach his trade 
with humility, and unwearying industry. No fact must be too mean for his 
consideration nor too much trouble to obtain. “It is not imaginable to 
such as have not tried,” wrote Evelyn, ‘“‘ what labour an historian (that 
would be exact) is condemned to. He must read all, good and 
bad, and remove a world of rubbish before he can lay the foundation.” 
The biographer, dealing in the dry bones of the past, is not absolved from 
the historian’s labour. He has merely cause to be grateful that his studies 
are limited by the length of his hero’s life and the scope of his contacts : 
his voyage is at least circumscribed. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to make a reservation. For no man lives zm vacuo, 
and a biographer cannot hope to understand his subject if he cannot breathe 
the air of the age in which he lived. Some men are quicker to apprehend 
the atmosphere of a strange land than others : here as in all other discovery, 
the artist, with his quick perceptions, is at an advantage. Yet of this I am 
certain, that no man, however sensitive, can understand the motives, 
aspirations, and prejudices of the men and women of a remote century 
unless he has schooled himself to their ways of thought by long and patient 
reading of their books, profound and vulgar alike, and of their familiar 
correspondence. Their art, their music, the outward form of their familiar 
scenes, all this the biographer must be able to reconstruct. Otherwise he 
will certainly stumble. When Lytton Strachey wrote of the age of Victoria, 
he was writing of a social milieu and of ideas which he had experienced ; and 
as a result his puppet figures move before the real background to which 
they belong. When he wrote of the age of Elizabeth, for all his keen under- 
standing of human nature, he failed : he mistook conventional phrase for 
truth, formality for passion. The art of Elizabeth and Essex is as splendid 
as ever ; but reality is lacking. 

_ All this, the reader may object, would end if conscientiously pursued 
in the writing of no biography at all, and perhaps inevitably in the starva- 
tion of the biographer. 


Alas, what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade. 


And this, in an age when the liberal endowment of liberty for thought, 
research and art, is regarded as a social crime, may well be so. Great poets 
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may possibly flourish under a proletarian dictatorship, but great biograph- 
ers, who must be scholars as well as artists, can scarcely hope to. The name 
of Boswell may occur to some as a disproof of my insistence on the need 
for patiently accumulated fact: here was an artist, they will say, who 
wrote the finest biography in the English language as carelessly as he ate 
his dinner. Yet did any biographer ever take more trouble to arm himself 
with facts than Boswell: only when he had accumulated every one within 
his power, could he hope to exercise to the full his fine artistic talent for 
selection. During the early stage of his labours the subject of his study was 
living, and for many years he took every opportunity to experience his 
conversation and to watch that giant intelligence in action. While he did 
so, he was necessarily fed by the patient labours of the crofters of Auchin- 
leck. ‘To them in part we owe the pleasure of his masterpiece. 

_To collect and arrange such vast miscellanea of facts as confront the 
biographer requires very considerable historical equipment. He must 
know where the relevant original letters and documents are most readily 
to be found, whether in book, calendar or manuscript ; he must understand 
the technique of searching records, registers, wills. These will daunt all 
but the most ardent, for the financial success of a book, however great, 
will never in itself recompense such labours. The biographer must know 
also how to distinguish between the different classes of historical evidence : 
between, say, the facts advanced in a book of reminiscences written by an 
interested and not over-conscientious elder statesman, and the facts as 
stated in the same statesman’s letters immediately after their occurrence. 
He must even be able to put a value on the long dead personalities who by 
word or action witness to his hero’s reputation : how one man was actuated 
by jealousy, another by his own over-witty tongue, while a third was a by- 
word among his contemporaries for honesty. Many a biographer’s attitude 
to the personalities of the latter seventeenth century, for instance, has been 
influenced by the evidence of Burnet. Yet Burnet, though he often spoke 
truth, is still more often misleading and sometimes flagrantly inaccurate, 
and a wide knowledge of the ground he covers and of his own 
varying motives (to say nothing of those of his posthumous editors) is 
requisite before he can be safely followed. Or on what errors can an unwary 
biographer stumble who follows one of the mendacious personal pamphlets 
of the same period without knowledge of the intricate circumstances of its 
production and the character and motives of its anonymous author ? 
What should we think of the biographer of Mr. Baldwin who pinned 
implicit faith to the statements made about him in the Labour Press, or 
of the student of Mr. Macdonald’s character who took a high ‘Tory journal 
as his guide ? Knowledge of such distinctions is part of the air of an age: 
but when that age is long past, it is only to be recaptured by the most 
exquisite scholarship. 

In the handling of biographical facts, the importance of chronology 
cannot be over-emphasized. One of the essential phenomena of life is that 
its events happen in a certain order. When they have happened nothing 
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can alter that order. Yet one of the most common mistakes of biographers 
is to attribute to an individual before the happening of a particular event 
an attitude of mind which was only brought about by its happening. Thus 
many historians have blamed the youthful Charles II. for the betrayal of 
Montrose to his enemies. Much may be charged against him in this 
connection, yet the more serious charges can only be sustained on the 
supposition that Charles knew of events happening in Scotland before the 
news of them could have reached him, which, in Euclid’s phrase, is absurd. 
The biographer must be content to accept Mrs. Gamp’s immortal advice 
and never seek to proticipate. For this reason he will do well to record 
each fact, culled from book, spoken word or manuscript, on a separate 
sheet of paper, even if such facts are divided from each other by a single 
day or even by a few hours. When subsequently he arranges his patiently 
garnered facts in their proper order, the reason for this will be clear. And 
his reward will probably be greater than he ever suspected at first, for it is 
extraordinary how some minute and apparently irrelevant fact when set 
in its right chronological context will make something clear that had before 
been dark, or lead to a discovery that no one had ever suspected. 

Yet it is one thing to collect facts, and quite another to use them. ‘The 
functions of the industrious scholar here end, and those of the selective 
artist begin. Rule of thumb can guide no longer. And the first thing to 
be said about the art of the biographer is that he must be an artist in life. 
For the subject of his art is a man’s life as it was actually lived, and for 
all his vast collection of facts, he must never forget that these are but a 
tiny proportion of the many millions of events that went to make up that 
man’s life. He must use his own knowledge of life to piece together from 
those broken fragments some semblance of reality. He must not attach 
to any one fact or set of facts a greater significance than it will bear: he, 
who counted the trees, must now stand aside and draw the wood in its 
essential proportions. 

Here, perhaps, is a difficulty. For the biographer is a man of the study, a 
don perhaps. His subject is as often as not a man of action—a great soldier 
or statesman. What can he know of the problems, temptations and thrills 
of the life of a man in active battle against his fellows, or of the weariness 
and touching loyalties of party attachments ? Yet if he has not in some 
measure experienced them, he is bound to misunderstand his subject. I 
can offer no solution of this dilemma except to state my conviction that a 
scholar is serving his craft by devoting a moiety of his time to the duties 
of civic life. Gibbon found the Captain of the Hampshire Militia not 
unhelpful to the historian of the Roman Empire. 

Not only must the biographer be in some sort a man of the world: he 
must be what is far more rare, a man of balance. He has got to compress 
the whole life of a man into, say, four hundred, three hundred, or two 
hundred pages. If he devotes a disproportionate space to one aspect or 
incident of his hero’s life, that life is distorted. Scale is as important to the 
biographical artist as it is to the cartographer. And provided the scale is 
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preserved, it is possible to write as artistically perfect a life in ten lines as 
it is in ten thousand. The miniatures of Clarendon and Aubrey, like those 
of Mr. Churchill in our own day, are as perfect as anything to be found 
in the whole range of biography. Memory recurs with gratitude to 
Aubrey’s portrait of Dr. Stokes : 


ates Stokes M.A. 

His father was fellow of Eaton Coll. Qu. if not prebend of Windsor, and if not 
schoolmaster of Eton ? He was bred there and at King’s College. Scholar to Mr. 
W. Oughtred for Mathematiques and Algebra. He made himself mad, but became 
sober again, but I feare like a crackt glasse. Edidit Mr. Oughtred’s ‘‘ Trigono- 
metrie.”’ Became a Roman Catholique, married unhappily at Liege, dog and catt, 
etc. Became a sott. Dyed in Newgate prison for debt, April 1681, 


What more was there to say ? 

For the rest the art of biography is the art of selection. No principles 
can guide the writer here—only instinct. There are moments when in a 
single phrase or gesture a man reveals a whole personality. The biographer, 
as he wearily delves for facts, sometimes lights on one of these: on Eliza- 
beth declaring to her factious Parliament that if she were turned out of her 
realm in her petticoat, she could make shift to live in any realm in Christen- 
dom ; or Beatty at Jutland, with two of his squadron sunk and his flagship 
endangered, turning to his Flag Captain with a “‘ Chatfield, there seems 
to be something wrong with our b ships to-day : turn two points to 
port,” z.e., nearer the enemy. It is the test of the biographical artist that 
he perceives these, weaves them without loss of proportion into his 
narrative and so makes the dry bones live. 


Woodcut by MARGARET BRYAN 
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FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON HIS NOVELS 
By GRACE CHAPMAN 


RANCIS MARION CRAWFORD was born on the 2nd August, 

1854, at Bagni di Lucca. His father, Thomas Crawford, was a 

distinguished American sculptor, who went to Rome as a young 

man, and spent most of his life there, except for occasional visits 
home, dying in London in 1857, when he was only forty-three years of age. 
The boy, destined to be a cosmopolitan novelist, began his career by a very 
varied education at an American school, at Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
Heidelberg, and in Rome, mingled with a period of study at Harvard 
University. In 1879 he went to India, where he studied Sanscrit, and edited 
the Allahabad Herald ; and it was during his sojourn in India that he was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church. On his return home, he con- 
tributed to various periodicals, and produced his first book, Mr. Isaacs (to 
which we shall refer later), in 1882. The following year he returned to 
Italy, and from thenceforth he made it his permanent home. He died at 
Sorrento on the gth April, 1909. 

Crawford was a most prolific writer, and published more than thirty 
books, chiefly novels.* He has an easy, flowing style ; his characterisation 
is excellent ; and his dialogue usually vivid and convincing, although he 
has his occasional lapses, which are chiefly noticeable in his historical 
novels, which are on the whole conventional, stilted and dull. The few 
books he wrote dealing with his own country and ‘his fellow-countrymen 
are not particularly successful either. But he is at his best in those books 
of which the scene is laid in the Italy of his own time; and of these the 
best is undoubtedly that series which treats at great length and in great 
detail of the history of the Saracinesca family—Saracinesca, Sant’ Ilario,” 
Don Orsino and Corleone. Members of the clan appear and reappear as 
more or less minor characters in several other novels, but in these four 
books the story of the family is told in full from 1865 until the early 
‘nineties. Each story can be read without a knowledge of the others, as 
Crawford always recapitulates any vitally necessary facts in a kind of 
introductory chapter which he incorporates successfully in the early part 
of his book, and in brief and succinct references scattered throughout the 
volume ; but a perusal of the whole cycle in chronological order is well 
worth while. The development of the characters as they advance in years 
is well done, and the picture of Italian society during those eventful times 


* The Novels of Francis Marion Crawford. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. each. Some are out of 
print. Saracinesca is published by Blackwood at 3s. 6d. 
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is cleverly represented—from the exclusive, ultra-conventional period of 
the earlier books to the freer and more liberal atmosphere of the later 
volumes. The Saracinesca are a very old and wealthy family, dignified, 
exclusive and proud. Saracinesca treats of the story of the love of Giovanni 
Saracinesca, Prince of Sant’ Ilario, for the young wife of an old and decrepit 
nobleman, who conveniently dies, and so eventually allows of their mar- 
riage, after the correct lapse of time has taken place. Like most of Craw- 
ford’s women, and indeed like many women of that era, Corona, who is 
about twenty-two years of age, talks and behaves like a woman of fifty or 
more: her nobility of character and irreproachability of behaviour would 
seem almost impossible now, but so well is the atmosphere of the period 
represented in the book that she appears a perfect example of her time and 
class, and she is even convincing in her perfection. Giovanni is also noble 
and ready to be self-sacrificing, but there is more of human imperfection 
about him. His father, the old Prince, who survives until the last book of 
the series, when he is well over ninety, but still alert and vigorous, is a 
delightful character. Full of shrewd kindliness, and worshipping his only 
son, he delights in pretending to quarrel with him ; and their intercourse 
is frequently accompanied by dialogues of which the following is a good 
example : 


“You are tired,” Giovanni continued, “‘ I am sure you have a right to be. You 
must want to go to bed.” 

“To bed, indeed!” growled the old man. ‘ Tired! You think I am good for 
nothing ; I know you do. You look upon me as a doting old cripple. I tell you, 
boy, I can * 

“* For heaven’s sake, padre mio, do precisely as you are inclined. I never said 

“Never said what ? Why are you always quarrelling with me?” roared his 
father, who had not lost his temper for two days, and missed his favourite exercise. 

“‘ What day shall we fix upon ?’”’ asked Giovanni, unmoved. 


9 


In Saracinesca we also meet for the first time the sinister Ugo del Ferice ; 
the mysterious Count Spicca, who is seldom referred to unless the adjective 
‘“‘ melancholy ” is prefixed to his name ; and the hitherto unknown cousin 
of the Saracinesca, the Marchese di San Giacinto, who has been living in the 
depths of the country as an innkeeper, and who is the innocent subject 
of a skilful plot to ruin the Saracinesca, which occupies a good deal of Sant’ 
Tlario. It is ironical that San Giacinto should also be the means of revealing 
and defeating the conspiracy, but he is an honourable man, in spite of the 
slight misgivings with which he is at first received by his new-found 
relations, and he does not grudge the service. 

Don Orsino relates the fortunes of Orsino Saracinesca, the eldest son of 
Giovanni and Corona, who upsets the ideas of his family as to the proper 
occupations for a young man of wealth and rank by plunging into a business 
career, at the time of the building speculations in Rome ; especially as he 
is helped in his project by Del Ferice, who has played a particularly 
dishonourable part in the story of Orsino’s father and mother. Orsino also 
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falls in love with a mysterious Maria Consuelo, who is alleged to be the 
daughter of the equally mysterious and additionally “ melancholy ” Spicca. 
We see a good deal of old Spicca (the adjectival attraction of his name 1s 
very contagious), and he is revealed as a noble, disinterested and much- 
wronged man. 

In Corleone, the last of the series, the scene is chiefly laid in Sicily. It 
tells the further story of Orsino, coupled with that of his younger brother, 
Ippolito, who is a priest and a musician. The other principal characters are 
the sinister Pagliuca family, Tebaldo, Ferdinando and Francesco, with 
their colourless mother and young sister Vittoria. To the distinction of 
being ‘the worst blood in Italy” they add that of being the most 
impoverished ; and San Giacinto buys up their Sicilian estate, much 
against their will. The mother, daughter and two elder boys come to Rome, 
where they are tolerably well received, as, by a contradiction in terms, the 
worst blood in Italy is also quite good ; and Orsino, recovered from his 
former attachment and at rather a loose end, falls in love with Vittoria. 
San Giacinto and Orsino go to Sicily to take over the estate, and Orsino 
unfortunately kills Ferdinando, who has remained in the island in league 
with the brigands and resolved to keep the Romans out of his lands. On 
his second visit to Sicily, Orsino is accompanied by Ippolito. Meanwhile 
Tebaldo and Francesco have quarrelled over Aliandra Basili, a young opera 
singer in Rome, and the daughter of their lawyer in Randazzo. As 'Tebaldo 
is at the same time paying marked attentions to a young American woman, 
Francesco goes to Sicily, whither Aliandra has preceded him for a short 
holiday, and gives away the secret of his brother’s rival attachment. 
Unfortunately, Tebaldo has followed Francesco to Randazzo, and is 
conveniently underneath the window, so that he hears the betrayal. 
Francesco flees for his life for their old home, thinking to hide himself in 
the woods. 'Tebaldo pursues him, and the other’s horse falls dead under 
him just as he reaches the village church, where Ippolito Saracinesca is 
practising on the organ. He takes refuge in the church, but Tebaldo follows 
him inside, and kills him just as Ippolito comes down from the organ-loft, 
but too late to see the blow actually struck. Then: 


Tebaldo stood stock-still, facing the priest while one might have counted a score. 
He knew him well, and was known to Ippolito. But Ippolito could not see who it 
was that lay dead across the steps, for the face was downwards. Tebaldo looked at 
the churchman’s calm and fearless eyes and knew that he was lost, if he could not 
silence him. Before Ippolito spoke, for he was too much surprised and horror- 
struck to find anything to say, and was rather thinking of what he ought to do, the 
Sicilian was on his knees, grasping his sleeve with one hand and crossing himself 
with the other. 

He began the words of the Confession. A moment more, and he was confessing 
to Ippolito as to a priest, and under the sacred seal of silence, the crime of having 
slain his brother. Ippolito could not stop him, for he had a scruple. He could not 
know that the man did not at once truly repent of what he had done, and in that 
case, as a priest, he was bound to hear and to keep silence for ever, Tebaldo knew 
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that, and went to the end, and said the last Latin words even while getting on his 
feet again. 

“T cannot give you absolution,” said the young priest, “The case is too grave 
for that. But your confession is safe with me.” 

Tebaldo nodded, and turned away. . . . He met the fat sacristan less than 
twenty paces from the church. . . . 

Don Ippolito will not need you to blow the organ to-day,” said Tebaldo, 
gravely, “ He has just killed my brother in the church. I have turned the key on 
him, and am going to fetch the carabineers.”’ 


This is a good dramatic scene, told with no overloading of detail or extrava- 
gant language. ‘There seems, however, to be no vital theological reason why 
Ippolito should not have given Tebaldo absolution, if he were still of the 
opinion that he had truly repented, although he ought probably to have 
told him to give himself up to the police. Justice is done in the end, in an 
ingenious and plausible way which casts reflections on no one; and all is 
well, even to the point of Vittoria’s turning out not to belong to the worst 
blood in Italy after all, but to have been stolen by brigands in her infancy 
from quite good blood—the equal of Orsino’s, in fact, and so she is able 
to marry him. 

Several other books dealing with the Italian scene deserve more than 
passing mention. An early novel, A Roman Singer, is a rather naive, rather 
comic-opera story of the love of a young tenor of the people for the daughter 
of a German count. The tale is told by the boy’s patron and guardian, a 
professor at the University of Rome, in a somewhat gossiping way. The 
plot is familiar, and rather threadbare, with its disguises, its lonely moun- 
tain castle, its convenient postern-gate, faithful servant ready to be bribed 
for the sake of the young mistress, successful flight and marriage, and 
astounding success of the tenor in opera. All the ingredients are there, 
even to the wicked rival suitor favoured by the stern father. But in spite 
of all these disadvantages, it is a pleasant little story, and the old don and 
his tyrannical and aged servant are rather charming. Marzio’s Crucifix is 
chiefly a character study of a worker in silver, an anarchistic atheist, with a 
brother whom he hates who is a priest, and a young daughter who is courted 
by his apprentice. He suddenly turns against the idea of the marriage, and 
at the same time thinks of murdering the priest whom he suspects of 
influencing his family against him. He misses his opportunity, however, 
and the same afternoon the priest is badly hurt by a ladder falling on him 
when he is watching some repairs being done in a church by the apprentice. 
This event terrifies the superstitious and half-unbalanced silver-worker, 
and he is persuaded to become reconciled to his brother, and to consent to 
the marriage. Crawford is very successful when he is dealing with the life 
and conversation of the lower classes and peasantry, and this is a little talk 
which the apprentice and his sweetheart have, when they are deciding 
about their new home : 

“We will get a little apartment near the Minerva,” said Gianbattista, ‘‘ where 
there is sun.” 
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“ And we will have a terrace on top of the house, with pots of carnations.” 

“ And red curtains on rings, that we can draw; it is such a pretty sight when 
the sun shines through them.” 

“ And green wallpaper with blue furniture,” suggested Lucia. “ It is so gay.” 

“‘ Or perhaps the furniture of the same colour as the paper—you know they have 
it so in all fashionable houses.” 

“Well, if it is really the fashion, I suppose we must,” assented the girl, rather 


regretfully. 


And here, in Whosoever Shall Offend, are the observations on brigands 
offered to the police by the old servant who is helping them to search for 
his young master, who has disappeared : 


“ Such people would ask a ransom,” answered Ercole, “ You would soon hear 
from them. But I saw no one. There have been no brigands about Rome for more 
than twenty years. Do you dream that you are in Sicily ? Praise be to Heaven, this 
is the Roman Campagna; we are Christians, and we live under King Victor. 
Where are the brigands ? They have melted. Or else they are making straw hats in 
the galleys. Do I know where they are ? They are not here. That is enough.” 


And to his dog: 


‘Why do you cock your head on one side and look at me like a Christian ? Are 
you trying to make me think you have a soul ? You are made of nothing but corn 
meal and water, and a little wool, poor beast ! ” 


In Pietro Ghisleri we have a more ambitious and complicated book. It 
is a very good and convincing study of the complex character of Ghisleri, 
with an elaborate plot. Giovanni Saracinesca, San Giacinto and the 
melancholy Spicca appear again ; and San Giacinto is again the means of 
unmasking a rather diabolical scheme, which has already included murder 
and is about to run to blackmail when he takes a hand. The fatal illness of 
the harmless Lord Herbert Arden is rather extravagant and unlikely ; but 
the wide and tragic effects of jealousy and scandal are very well depicted. 
Arden’s young wife Laura, an English girl, is the half-sister of Adele, the 
Italian daughter of Laura’s mother’s second husband; and Adele hates 
her and is jealous of her because her own husband has originally preferred 
Laura to herself. This is an example of the gossip which Adele is able to 
spread over half Rome: 


Laura Carlyon was to marry a penniless cripple of the most dissipated habits. 
How shocking ! Of course everyone knew that Lord Herbert had not fainted at all 
on that night at the Palazzo Braccio, but had succumbed, in the natural course of 
events, to the effects of the champagne he had taken at dinner. That was now quite 
certain. And the whole world was well aware that his father had cut him off with a 
pittance on account of his evil ways, and that his brother had twice paid his gambling 
debts to save the family name from disgrace. Englishmen as a race, and English 
cripples in particular, were given to drink and high play. The man had actually 
been the worse for wine when talking to Laura Carlyon in her mother’s house, and 
Ghisleri had been obliged to carry him out for decency’s sake before anything 
worse happened. Scandalous ! It was a wonder that Ghisleri, who, after all, was a 
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gentleman, could associate with such a fellow. After all, nobody had liked Laura 
Carlyon since she had first appeared in society, soon after dear Donna Adele’s 
Se It was as well that she should go to England, and live with her tipsy 
cripple. 


San Giacinto, in addition to defeating the final plot, earlier defends Arden 
in his terse way at the club: 


I do not know Lord Herbert Arden except by sight. But I was at the dance the 
other night, and, half an hour before the occurrence you are describing, Lord 
Herbert was standing beside me, talking of the Egyptian difficulty with the French 
Ambassador. I have often seen men drunk. Lord Herbert Arden was, in my opinion, 
perfectly sober. 


In Children of the King, Crawford returns again to a portrait of the 
Italian peasantry whom he knew and loved so well. Ruggiero and Sebastiano 
dei Figli del Re are the poor and obscure descendants, according to 
tradition, of a Norman knight. They have yellow hair, blue eyes and 
manners worthy of their distinguished ancestry, indeed probably far 
surpassing those of their original progenitor. After their mother dies, they 
run away from their native village, and go to sea. When they are grown up, 
they settle at Sorrento, where Ruggiero falls in love with Beatrice, the 
daughter of his mistress, the stupid Marchesa di Mola. Beatrice’s mother 
wants her to marry the Conte di San Miniato, a northern Italian of doubtful 
character and empty purse, who wants to enrich himself by a wealthy 
marriage. He gets Beatrice to agree to marry him by what amounts to a 
trick—impressionable young girl, moonlight picnic, sentimental conver- 
sation ; and afterwards she is very sorry. Her mother, however, persuades 
her that she cannot break her word ; and Ruggiero, because he sees she is 
unhappy, murders the Count and commits suicide. Before the tragedy, 
Ruggiero has confessed his love to Beatrice, and is very much relieved and 
cheered to find that she is not offended, although he knows that it is hope- 
less. They have many friendly talks together, in the course of one of which 
Beatrice asks him how his family came by their fine-sounding name. He 
tells her : 


“They say that once upon a time King Roger came riding by with all his army 
and many knights; and all armed because there was war. And he took Verbicaro 
from the Turks, and gave it to a son of his who was called the Son of the King, as 
I would give Bastianello half a cigar or a pipe of tobacco in the morning—t is true 
he always has his own—and so the Son of the King stayed in that place and lived 
there, and I have heard old men say that when their fathers—who were also old, 
Excellency—were boys, many houses in Verbicaro belonged to the Children of the 
King. But then they ate everything, and we have had nothing but these two hands 
and these two arms and now we go about seeking to eat. But thanks to Heaven—and 
to-day is Saturday—we have always been able to work enough. And that is the truth, 
Excellency.” 


Beatrice, after saying, as well she might, that it is a strange tale, asks, not 


/ 
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unnaturally, why he says it is Saturday, when it is Tuesday ; and he 
explains : 


“T beg pardon of your Excellency, it is a silly custom, and means nothing. But 
when a man says he is well, or that there is a west wind, or that his boat is sound, 
he says, ‘ To-day is Saturday,’ because it might be Friday, and he might have for- 
gotten that. It is a silly custom, Excellency.” 


Ruggiero is a strong, simple and delightful lad, and the whole book is a 
village tragedy. 

We must now give a brief consideration to some of those books of 
Crawford’s which do not deal with his adopted country ; and first among 
these which merits our attention is Mr. Isaacs. It was his first novel, and 
was extraordinarily successful on its original appearance. ‘“‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 
whose real name is Abdul Hafiz-ben-Is4k, is a wealthy and learned Persian, 
an admirable linguist, who makes the acquaintance of Mr. Paul Griggs, an 
American journalist, who is staying at Simla. They become great friends, » 
and Isaacs confides to Griggs that he is in love with Katharine Weston- 
haugh, the niece of a revenue collector. Isaacs is engaged in a delicate 
political intrigue with the Rajah of Baithopoor for the release of the Emir 
of Afghanistan whom the Rajah has taken prisoner ; and as Isaacs has lent 
the Rajah, who is an unprincipled old villain, a lot of money, he is able to — 
indulge in a little blackmail, and takes Griggs with him to the interview to 
be a witness of it. He delivers his threat as follows : 


“Is not the wise Frank, who sitteth at my right hand, the ready writer, who 
giveth to the public every day a new book to read, Khabar-i-Khagaz, wherein are 
written the misdeeds of the wicked and the dealings of the fraudulent, and the 
unwary receive their just reward ? And think you he will not make a great writing, 
several columns in length, and deliver it to the devils that perform his bidding, 
and shall they not multiply what he hath written, and sow it broadcast over the 
British Raj for the minor consideration of one anna a copy, that all shall see how the 
Maharajah of Baithopoor doth scandalously repudiate his debts, and harbour 
traitors to the Raj in his palace?” 


Although he is alarmed at this, the Rajah is also indignant, and this is his 
grudging assent : 


“T will sign it, since I must. But it shall be requited to you, Abdul Hafiz ; and 
when your body has been eaten of jackals and wild pigs in the forest, your soul shall 
enter into the shape of a despised sweeper, and you and your offspring shall scavenge 
the streets of the cities of my kingdom and of the kingdom of my son and my son’s 
son, to ten thousand generations.” 


This magnificent curse, however, is quite thrown away on Isaacs, as he is 
a Mohammedan and not a Hindoo : his religion, indeed, is the reason why 
he wants to rescue the Emir, who is a fellow-believer, whom both the 
British Government and the Rajah would like to have in their clutches. 
He takes Griggs with him on the expedition which is to result in the Emir’s 
being placed in their hands ; and on their return to Simla after the success- 
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ful prosecution of their journey, they find that Katharine Westonhaugh is 
very ill, in fact, dying. A mysterious personage, Ram Lal, who is more or 
less a friend of Isaacs, as much so as one so mysterious can be said to be a 
friend of anyone’s, has glided in and out of the story with sinister and true 
warnings of direful happenings to come. On the death of Katharine, he 
suddenly appears again, and he and Isaacs go off together, presumably to 
read philosophic Buddhism together. It is an odd and strangely fascinating 
book ; but it is a little difficult to see why it attained the phenomenal 
success which it enjoyed on its first publication. 

A book which was published shortly after Mr. Isaacs is Dr. Claudius. It 
is the story of a Swedish don at Heidelberg, who has a fortune left him by 
-an old uncle in America whom he has never seen. The son of his uncle’s 
partner comes to Germany to see him; and they take a short holiday 
together at Baden, where Claudius falls in love with Margaret, the young 
American widow of a Russian nobleman, whom he has previously seen for 
a moment in the ruins of the castle at Heidelberg. They also meet an English 
duke, a friend ot Barker, who invites the two, together with Margaret 
and her companion and the Duke’s sister, to go to America with him on 
his yacht to settle up Claudius’ affairs. On the way, Barker’s character 
suffers a strange sea-change: he becomes revengeful and altogether 
unpleasant, resolving to ruin Claudius by proving that he is not himself 
and therefore not entitled to the fortune, and also to marry Margaret 
himself, who has been getting on very well with Claudius. ‘The complicated 
plot, of course, fails in the end, and Claudius and Margaret marry. It may 
be observed ‘here that the book contains one of Crawford’s infrequent 
lapses into very peculiar language : 


But within were beating hearts and the breathings of life. The strong man 
stretched to his full length on his couch, mighty to see in his hard-earned sleep. 
And the beautiful woman, with parted lips and wild tossing black hair; dark 
cheeks flushed with soft resting; hands laid together lovingly, as though, in the 
quiet night, the left hand would learn at last what good work the right hand has 
wrought ; the fringe of long eyelashes drooping with the lids, to fold and keep the 
glorious light safe within, and—ah, yes, it is there !—the single tear still clinging to 
its birthplace—mortal impress of immortal suffering ! Is it not always there, the 
jewelled sign-manual of grief ? 


The only comparable instance of such a fall which I can recollect at the 
moment is this passage in Soprano : 


Margaret did not try to use her strength, for she knew it was useless against his. 
But she held her head back, and spoke slowly. 

“For your mother’s sake,” she said, low and clear, her eyes on his. 

For one moment his grasp tightened and his white teeth caught his lower lip ; 
but his look was changing slowly. 

“For her sake,” Margaret said, “‘ as you would have kept harm from her.” 

His hold relaxed, and he turned away. There was good in him still ; he had loved 
his mother. 
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Soprano, we may as well say here, is the story of a young Anglo-American 
girl of good family who has an astounding and sudden success in opera 
after an introduction to the retiring prima donna, Madame Bonanni, who 
by a complicated series of coincidences is the mother of a young English’ 
critic, who is in love with Margaret. Margaret is also pursued by the 
attentions of the gentleman who in the paragraph quoted above reveals. 
that he has loved his mother. Most of us would be extremely flattered and 
pleased if our first simple song at an audition by a distinguished singer 
were received like this : 


“Why have you not made your début ?”” cried Madame Bonanni, interrupting 
her, and shaking her disordered locks as if in protest, “ You have millions in your 
throat ! Why do you come here ? To ask advice ? To let me hear you sing ? Let 
the public hear you ! What are you waiting for ? To-morrow you will be old ! And 
all singers die young. How old do you think I am ? Forty-five, perhaps, because it. 
is printed so! Not a bit of it! A prima donna is never over thirty, never, never, 
never ! Imagine Juliet over thirty, or Lucia ! Pah ! The idea is horrible ! Fortunately, 
all tenors are fat.” 


Margaret was a tremendous success after this, and in a sequel, The Prima 
Donna, she married the man who had loved his mother, and had come so 
dangerously near forgetting the fact on one occasion. 

One of the most charming of the non-Italian books is A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance, which tells how Count Boris Skariatine, having quarrelled 
with his father and left his home in Russia, becomes a cigarette-maker in a 
factory at Munich. Here he becomes a little mad, telling his employer 
and workmates every Tuesday evening that his friends are coming from 

Russia the next day to recall him to his rightful honours, and offering 
marriage to a young Polish girl, Vjera, who works with him, and has fallen 
deeply in love with him, although she is very sad about what she thinks is 
his incurable delusion. The action all passes in a very few days, and on 
the particular Wednesday evening described he realizes that it is all a 
figment of his imagination : 


Then, as in a vision of horror, he saw himself standing there, as he had stood 
many times before, listening for the last stroke, and suddenly awaking from the 
dream to the crushing disappointment of the reality. For one brief and terrible 
moment his whole memory was restored to him, and he knew that his madness 
was only madness, and nothing more, and that it seized him in the same way, week 
by week, through the months and the years, leaving him there on the stroke of 
twelve each Wednesday night, a broken, miserable, self-deceived man. He had 
dreamed it all, there was no one to come to him in his distress, no one would ever 


enter that lonely room to bring him back the treasures of a glorious past, for there 
was no one to come. 


But it was not a dream, it was not merely madness. They did come ; they 
came to the shop for him, when he had returned to work the following 
day, oblivious of his overnight delusion. It was all true: his father and 
brother were dead, and his steward and lawyer had come to bring him 
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back in triumph to the home of his ancestors. So he went home, and Vjera, 
who had sacrificed her hair to get him the money to pay a trifling debt of 
honour which he thought himself bound to meet, went with him. 

We come, finally, to a very brief survey of his historical fiction. Via 
Crucis is a dull and conventional story of the Second Crusade, in which 
S. Bernard and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Arnold of Brescia and Henry Plan- 
tagenet jostle one another in an artificial background. Stradella has more 
action : its scene is seventeenth-century Venice, and its characters include 
the Pope, bravoes, a music-master, a rich and unpleasant old merchant 
and a young and lovely niece. There are kidnapping and pursuits, and a 
happy ending. It would do for the libretto of a romantic comic opera. In 
the Palace of the King takes us to the sombre court of Philip II. of Spain, 
and a surely apocryphal marriage of Don John of Austria. Philip, as in life 
and as usual in fiction, displays no redeeming features whatever, and Don 
John is the young and celebrated hero of romance, chivalrous and proud 
and a romantic lover. Finally Arethusa sheds light on the slave trade of 
Constantinople in the sixteenth century, and tells the story of an episode 
in the life of Carlo Zeno. 

More than thirty books, not one of them bad, and many of them extra-. 
ordinarily good in their own line: surely not an unenviable achievement 
in a life of not much more than fifty years ! Francis Marion Crawford was 
an industrious man and a careful craftsman ; his tastes were cosmopolitan, 
his information varied and wide. He reveals in his books a thorough know- 
ledge of the sea and of sailing, a competent grasp of history, architecture 
and politics, a deep sense of religion, a familiarity with the customs and 
social habits of many countries and classes of people. If his women are a 
little wooden, his heroes sometimes a little too noble and self-sacrificing, 
they are of his period, and he reflects faithfully the life and conventions of 
his time—that time which has gone, never to return, gone further, perhaps, 
than any other fifty years which preceded it. History repeats itself, but 
not the comfortable, comparatively secure history of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. We shall never see again the ordered settled society 
which Crawford knew: there will always be, for our generation at least, 
wars and rumours of wars and the uprising of the people. He has become: 
the historian of a dead past. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury.) 


GIR, —We are one up on Canada and Australia. Mr. Bernard Shaw has paid us a visit. 
There has been nothing like it in our history. Only Royalty has been received more warmly © 
and created more interest, but Mr. Shaw, as one would expect, has made his own peculiar 
impression. Royalty appeals primarily to the hearts of New Zealanders ; Mr. Shaw appealed 
to their intellects. All the time he was in New Zealand he was the principal news ; men took 
up their papers to read the latest Shaw. The keynote of the tour was struck when on that 
sunny morning in Auckland he posed in various positions for photographers on the liner’s 
deck, and in answer to questions gaily stripped poor democracy of her last rags. Mr. Shaw 
was in his best form. Late that night your correspondent heard him speak to a gathering of 
business men assembled—ironically enough—to do honour to the English head of the new 
Reserve Bank. It was a piquant experience. Those hard-boiled pillars of capitalism applauded 
a speech in favour of dictatorship and communism which if it had been delivered by anyone 
else would have evoked indignant protests—if not a call for the police. Everyone was struck 
by Mr. Shaw’s extraordinary physical and intellectual vitality. He enjoyed himself thoroughly 
during his brief stay, and said several nice things about us. But, as always, he left people 
‘puzzled as well as stimulated and entertained. He solved problems with a wave of the hand, 
and jumped to conclusions with staggering rashness. He objected to our calling England 
“‘ Home,” but gave no sign of having taken the trouble to enquire just why we did so. He said 
‘we went into the war out of pure devilment, and added that we could have fought for 
Germany ! It is no wonder that many New Zealanders are bewildered by his fireworks. In 
the end he gave a broadcast, listened to by the whole of Australasia, in which he extolled 
communism. By regulation controversial matter is barred “ over the air,” but fine rules 
curtsey to great men. Mr. Shaw’s reputation was too much for the authorities, and if they 
reflected that their action in allowing him to speak would make it more difficult to enforce 
the rule, no doubt they felt that sufficient unto the day was the lion thereof -and that to- 
morrow could take care of itself. 

Mr. Shaw has praised our newspapers. Just before he came, Dr. Walter Williams, of 
America, founder of schools of journalism, said that New Zealand newspapers were as good 
as those of any of the countries he had visited and much better than many. These comments 
may possibly come to the eye of the home critic who described the people of New Zealand 
and Australia as “‘ hicks ”—the term applied to the bucolic American who is believed to set, 
or perhaps I should say have set, the standard for Hollywood. It may also interest the dis- 
tinguished Englishwoman who asked the other day if there were any hospitals in New 
Zealand. ‘Though the Dominion grows older, this sort of ignorance does not disappear. 
Our sense of humour should wax with the years, and keep us from feeling annoyed when 
we find people thinking of us as still living in the sod hut or Tom Sawyer stage, but we are 
human. Nor are the above the only compliments we have been paid recently. The report on 
our museums and art galleries recently compiled by Mr. S. F. Markham for the Museums 
Association is a landmark in our cultural development. Mr. Markham says that every 
travelled European or American knows that New Zealand is a sportsman’s paradise and a 
scenic wonderland, “but very few know that the finest collections of historic Maori material 
in the world are housed at Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin and Wellington, and that the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum is probably the most beautiful and best arranged educa- 
tional museum south of the line, or that Wanganui has almost the finest art gallery and library 
for a town of its size anywhere in the Empire.” Of course Mr. Markham found a good deal 
to criticize, but clearly he was impressed by much of what had been done in a young country. 
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A fine Dominion Museum and Art Gallery is now rising in Wellington, behind a noble 
campanile that houses the carillon which pleased Londoners so much before it was shipped 
to New Zealand. And there has just been landed for exhibition in New Zealand a loan 
collection of modern English painting supplied by private English owners. English law does 
not permit public galleries to lend pictures for this purpose, but an attempt is being made 
to alter it. 

So much for these branches of culture in this land of “‘ hicks.” In the domain of literature 
there has been some progress. The novelist is still almost fatally handicapped, for a popula- 
tion of a million and a half, though it reads a great deal, is too small to support him. Miss 
Nelle Scanlan’s success, however, is a spur. This enterprising New Zealander has published 
in England a trilogy on New Zealand life which will be known, after the title of the first 
yolume, as the “ Pencarrow”’ series. It is an ambitious attempt to portray our society 
_ spaciously from the ’fifties to the present day, and the first two volumes (the third has not 
arrived) have enjoyed a sale here that is probably a record for New Zealand fiction. But 
the smallness of the population and the economic depression cramp other writers besides 
novelists. The splendidly planned Legends of the Maori has not progressed beyond the first 
of four volumes. This is a sumptuous book brilliantly written by Mr. James Cowan, whose 
work as historian and interpreter of the Maori deserves to be much better known abroad. 
Some day English editors of short story collections will discover him. But our poets are 
more active than ever. Their money returns are most scanty, but the publication of a small 
book of verse is not beyond the means of some, and they have found a particularly good 
friend in Mr. Harry Tombs, of H. H. Tombs, Ltd., publishers, Wellington. This is the firm 
that issues the fine arts quarterly, Art in New Zealand, and it is an open secret that the 
enterprise has not paid its way. In this it is not unique. The same house has issued, under 
the editorship of Mr. C. A. Marris, who also conducts the quarterly, two annual anthologies 
of New Zealand poetry, and it is hoped to make this anthology permanent. A little periodical, 
the New Zealand Mercury, devoted to poetry, struggles along cheerfully. There is much 
promise and performance in our younger poets. On the whole they are less nationalist and 
more cosmopolitan than our older writers. The influence of the English Georgians is to be 
seen. They pursue beauty with a marked intellectual intent, but they are mindful of the 
difference between poetry and prose. Mr. Quentin Pope’s New Zealand anthology Kowhat 
Gold, published in London by Dent’s a few years ago, did something towards putting our 
poets on the map. Miss Eileen Duggan’s work has attracted attention in Ireland and America, 
and the opinion may be ventured that there is little religious poetry being written anywhere 
that is better than hers. Her bird songs are pure poetry and pure New Zealand wild life. 
Dr. J. C. Beaglehole’s noble Considerations on certain Music of F. S. Bach would have delighted 
Browning. 

The Ben aiaies of a national drama have also appeared. Partly because few theatrical com- 
panies now visit the Dominion—the result of screen competition—the amateur theatre is 
flourishing. New Zealanders realize that if they want flesh and blood drama they must stage 
it themselves. Even before the British Drama League extended its work to New Zealand 
quite a number of repertory societies were operating. Several competitions in production 
have been held successfully, and it is particularly noteworthy that entries come from country 
districts, where Women’s Institutes include drama among their activities. Naturally this has 
encouraged authors, and competitions promoted by Art in New Zealand and the Radio 
Record have brought out a large number of one-act plays. The best of these have been 
printed in annual volumes. ; 

Though the poets are less occupied than the older generation with tuis and tree ferns, the 
fire of national consciousness in art is burning more brightly. In this respect we are behind 
Australia, where an older society is moulded by an environment that differs much more than 
New Zealand from the Homeland of both nations. We are showing a greater appreciation 
of our trees and our birds, which to so many of an older generation were inferior to English. 
Our new silver coinage is an illustration. Hitherto we have used English or Australian coins. 
When it was announced that the Government was commissioning the English Mint to make 
an issue of New Zealand coins, a cry at once went up for distinctive designs. The Free 
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State coinage was cited. We wanted the King’s head retained, but we asked for something 
typical of New Zealand on the other side. I cannot say whether the resultant designs as 
works of art please THE Lonpon MERCURY, whose fight for more artistic and appropriate 
coinage is remembered out here, but they are emblematical and arresting. ‘The half-crown 
bears Maori scrollwork round the national coat of arms; the two shillings a kiwi or wingless 
bird ; the shilling a Maori warrior ; the sixpence a huia, the bird now extinct whose feathers 
were worn by chiefs ; and the threepence crossed meres, the Maori club used in ceremonial 
as well as battle. The huia is especially clear cut and impressive and bears the closest 


resemblance to the Irish designs.—Yours, etc., 
ALAN MULGAN 


Auckland, N.Z. 


Woodcut by Maup KLEIN 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE are some compensations for the book collector in living in the slump 
period (even if, as one hopes, the slump is receding, or decreasing, or whatever 
slumps do when they begin to withdraw their afflictions from us). One is 
that it is no longer considered that every book of the slightest interest is worth 
a large number of guineas. On the contrary many most attractive books are to be 
had for a very few shillings apiece, and the time is definitely one in which the com- 
paratively poor collector has the chance of putting together a good library at a com- 
paratively low cost. Many book collectors, who were driven away to other hobbies by 
the terribly high prices of four or five years ago have, I fancy, returned to the book- 
shops, and I hope that many more will do so. There are admirable opportunities for 
the collector almost everywhere now. Naturally, I am not referring to Shakespeare 
quartos or uncut first editions of Gray’s Elegy, waiting to be picked up for half-a- 


_ crown. Those days are gone for ever. But there are many good books to be had, for a 


few shillings each, by any collector who has a taste for the curious and beautiful. 


_ These remarks are prompted by my having enjoyed myself considerably, a day or 


two since, with one of Mr. ‘Thomas 'Thorp’s catalogues, issued from his Bond Street 
shop. At a total cost of seventeen shillings and sixpence, plus postage, I obtained three 
books, none very rare indeed, but all of them things which, for some long time past, 


_I had intended to buy whena reasonable opportunity occurred. And now—let me assure 


_ the reader once more—is the time when opportunities of this kind are constantly 


occurring in the bookshops. Now is the time, therefore, for the small collector to 
become active once more, if he can possibly find the money to do so. What are my 


- three books ? First, there is a fair copy of Captain Edward Thompson’s edition of 


Paul Whitehead’s Poems and Miscellaneous Compositions. 'This is a quarto, issued in 
1777, and it has an excellent portrait frontispiece by Collyer after Gainsborough. 
Paul Whitehead was not a great poet, but he was a character of some interest, and his 
verse has a certain liveliness about it. There is a fairish hunting song among his poems, 
and one or two amusing trifles about the medical profession, including these lines 
“ To Dr. Schomberg, of Bath ” : 


To Schomberg quoth Death, “I your Patient will have.” 
To Death replied Schomberg, “‘ My Patient I’ll save.” 
Then Death seiz’d his arrow, the Doctor his pen, 

And each wound the one gave, t’other heal’d it again ; 
Till Death swore he never had met such defiance, 

Since he and the College had been in alliance. 


Oddly enough Thompson included in this collection one poem which was not by 

Paul Whitehead at all, but by his namesake William Whitehead, the poet laureate. 

This is the light and charming “ Song,” beginning “ Ye Belles, and ye Flirts, and ye 

pert little Things.’’ My second book is a very fine copy of William Sotheby’s A Tour 

Through Parts of Wales, Sonnets, Odes and Other Poems, quarto, 1794. ‘The Tour, like 
R 
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the rest of the volume, is written in verse, but the chief attraction of the book lies in 
the beautiful monochrome aquatint plates after John Smith—or, as he is generally 
spoken of, “ Warwick ”’ Smith, so called because he went to Italy with Lord Warwick 
to make drawings of that country for him. With buildings Smith was not very success- 
ful. His view of Carnarvon Castle, for example, is rather gauntly over-dramatized. 
But some of his pure landscapes, such as “ Pont-aberglaslyn ”’ and “‘ Caraig-cennin 
Castle” (both favourite subjects with artists of the period) are admirable. Finally 
there is my third book, the Three Essays . . . to which is added a poem, on Landscape 
Painting, 8vo, 1792, by the most prolific of writers on the picturesque, the Reverend 
William Gilpin, who was, moreover, a landscape artist of very considerable ability. 
This book is illustrated by a number of aquatints after Gilpin’s drawings. But I have 
already written at more than sufficient length about my purchase of these three 
books, and must desist. The point is not that these books are of any amazing excel- 
lence, but they are good and attractive in a modest degree. Booksellers are once more 
selling things of this sort of level of achievement at very reasonable prices. ‘The thing 
I want to stress is that collectors ought to support the booksellers, and show them that 
there is a ready sale for the good secondary book, of antiquarian appeal, when it is 
reasonably priced. 


OHN PETER ZENGER is a person probably not widely known among English 

readers. He was born in Germany in 1697. In 1710 he went with his family to 
America, his father dying en route. In America John Peter Zenger was apprenticed to 
William Bradford, the famous New York printer, and afterwards became “a utili- 
tarian printer who was not bothered about zsthetics.”” He died in 1746. His importance 
lies in the fact that he issued the New York Weekly Fournal, a paper which espoused 
the cause of Rip Van Dam against the oppression of Governor Cosby of New York. 
Zenger was arrested on November 17th, 1734, and charged with printing seditious 
libels. At the trial he was defended by Andrew Hamilton, and acquitted. ‘The result 
was regarded as establishing the freedom of the Press in the colonies. Recently about 
ninety copies of various issues of Zenger’s paper were discovered, and Mr. C: H. 
Heartman decided to write an account of Zenger and his trial, and to issue it in a 
limited edition, each copy of which incorporates an original copy of the New York 
Weekly Journal. 'This Mr. Heartman has now done and there are ninety-nine copies of 
his book—a folio—which is issued under the title of fohn Peter Zenger and his Fight 
for the Freedom of the American Press, together with a Genuine Specimen of the ““ New 
York Weekly Journal” (Harry B. Weiss, 19, North 7th Avenue, Highland Park, New 
Jersey). The price varies from $25 to $100 a copy, according to the importance of 
the various issues of the Journal. ‘The most expensive are the copies containing num- 
bers XIII and XXIII, which formed the main basis of the trial. Copies containing 
numbers VII, XLVII, XLVIII and XLIX, which (before the trial) were ordered to 
be burned by the common hangman or whipper, cost $80 each. Not unnaturally 
review copies do not include an original example of any issue of the Fournal. 


TRULY astonishing price was that paid at Sotheby’s, on May 28th, for the 

manuscript of *F. Anstey’s’ well-known novel Vice Versa, written on 230 
quarto pages. This book, lively and amusing as it is, can scarcely claim to be more 
than a minor classic. Yet Messrs. Maggs paid as much as £520 for the manuscript in 
the auction-room. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Boos from fine modern presses figure largely in Messrs. Quaritch’s catalogue 
486, issued from 11, Grafton Street, London, W.1. The Ashendene Press books 
include the Morte Darthur, folio, 1913, £100; Don Quixote, two volumes, folio, on 
vellum, 1927-8, £300; and Dame Juliana Berners, A Treatise of Fysshynge with an 
Angle, 8vo, 1903, on vellum, £50. Of Doves Press publications there are several on 
vellum, including R. Browning, Dramatis Persone, 4to, 1910, £60; Goethe, Iphiginie 
auf Tauris, 4to, 1912, £75 ; and Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, 4to, 1913, and Coriolanus, 
4to, 1914, £75 each. The Kelmscott books are headed by a superb example of the 
Chaucer, one of thirteen copies on vellum and one of the two such copies bound in 
pigskin at the Doves Binding. This costs £4,500. 


ESSRS. PICKERING AND CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, 

London, S.W.1, devote their list number 285 to English novels and romances 
from 1612 to 1837. The arrangement is alphabetical by authors, and there are over six 
hundred items. A few well-known novels that catch my eye as the pages are turned 
are: Mrs. Inchbald, A Simple Story, four volumes, 8vo, 1791, £4.15s.; Dr. Johnson, 
The Prince of Abissinia, two volumes, 8vo, 1759, £25 ; Fanny Burney, The Wanderer, 
five volumes, 8vo, 1814, uncut in original boards, £35; and Mrs. Radcliffe, The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, four volumes, 8vo, 1794, £6 6s. All these are first editions. 
Scott and Smollett are also well represented. 


NOTEWORTHY catalogue is number 117 from Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer, 

Ltd., of 12-13, Grafton Street, London, W.1. It describes a number of manu- 
scripts which belonged to the great Parliamentary leader John Pym, including a great 
many letters addressed to him. The catalogue contains several facsimiles, and a 
prefatory note is contributed by Mr. John Drinkwater. 


CATALOGUE (number 297) of a “‘ Reduction Sale of Art Books ”’ comes from 
Messrs. E. Parsons and Sons, of 45, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. A small 
section is devoted to “‘ original drawings in volumes and collections.” In this section 
I notice two of Randolph Caldecott’s original sketch books, one containing studies 
for the Mad Dog, and the other for the Queen of Hearts, series. They are priced eight 


and six guineas respectively. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


RUDOLF KOCH AND RUDOLF VON LARISH 


WICE already this year I have had occasion to write in these Notes of Rudolf 
Koch, whose command and practice of calligraphy served as a starting-point 
for achievements in crafts so manifold and varied as type-founding, printing, 
bookbinding, metal-work, sculpture, embroidery and weaving. I have written 
also of the circle of craftsmen whom he gathered round him at Offenbach. And now 
comes the news of his death at the age of 59. If the revival of printing in Germany owes 
its beginning to Morris and Emery Walker and their early followers, Koch took a more 
beneficent part than anyone else in whatever is best in its later developments. He 
designed some thirty series of type-faces for the firm of Klingspor Brothers. Some of 
these are unlikely to win lasting favour. All of them, however, show their indebtedness 
to Koch’s consummate skill in lettering, and some of them, like the Wallau-Schrift, 
are as beautiful as they are strong. I show on this page a specimen of lettering, taken 
from a writing-book which he compiled. A full account of Rudolf Koch’s work 
appeared in the first number of this year’s volume of Philobiblion ; and I am indebted 
to Herr Reichner, its editor, for permission to use the illustration below. 

Rudolf Koch was born at Nuremberg in 1876. He began his life’s work in lettering 
at Offenbach in 1906, and in that year he first designed type for the Klingspor Foundry. 
He taught at the School for Arts and Crafts at the same place from 1908 to the end 
of his life. In 1911 he set up his private press. Some of his more famous founts are 
his Maximilian-Antiqua, designed in 1914 ; his Koch-Antiqua in 1920; the Neuland 
in 1922; the Jessen Black Letter in 1924; the Wallau series in 1925; and the 
Kabel Sans in 1926. 


ERSTE 
hat fein Wade 
und dec Welterutym 
(ft cin Wiejenblum- 


Lettering Cut on Wood by RupotF Kocu 
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There died also last March another distinguished calligrapher and writing-master, 
Herr von Larish, whose teaching and practice have exercised a widespread influence 
on modern printing, especially in his native Austria. At his death he was 78 years old. 
He was the author of a manual of lettering and had also published a series of examples. 


ZENGER’S FIGHT FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS* 
A NOTE at the back of the title-page of this book—a thin folio, to correspond 
with the size of the newspaper whose story it tells—says that it “has been 
designed by Bentley Raak and printed at the Walpole Printing Office, New Rochelle.” 
The text is set in a Caslon face and printed in two columns, boxed within red rules. 
Nowadays the make-up in double column is chiefly used for books of reference or 
for large editions of books of the cheaper kind ; but Emery Walker once pointed out 
to me the beautiful effect achieved by the double column in the folios of the early 
printers. Few of my English readers, perhaps, know about John Peter Zenger, the 
New York printer, who in 1734 was charged with printing a seditious libel on Cosby, 
the Governor of the Province, and was triumphantly acquitted by the jury, although 
the judge did what he could to secure a conviction. His paper, The New York 
Weekly Journal, was founded by the popular party as a weapon in their opposition 
to the Governor’s high-handed and dishonest proceedings. Its promoters succeeded 
so well in making their sheet obnoxious to authority that certain numbers were 
condemned to be burned by the common hangman. By Zenger’s acquittal the right 
of the freedom of the Press was established in America. 


SERMONS BY ARTISTSt 

ERE are ten ‘sermons’ by as many artists: Paul Nash, David Low, Robert 

Gibbings, Eric Kennington, Leon Underwood, Stanley Spencer, the late 
Edmund Sullivan, Roger Fry, Will Dyson, and Percy Smith. Like those of more 
orthodox divines, each sermon is headed with a text from Scripture ; and (in this, 
too, not without precedent) the passages of Holy Writ are wrested from their context 
and used for pegs from which our new ecclesiasts hang out to air sundry views about 
life and death, beauty and ugliness, virtue and vice, God and the devil. 

The book is printed on Arnold’s hand-made paper, in Gill’s Perpetua type. There 
are initial letters and other decorations by Elizabeth Corsellis, and a frontispiece 
showing a conventicle at which one of a group is seen reading from the new evangel. 

The Lord’s Songt{ is a ‘ sermon’ by an artist whose outlook is very different from 
that of any of the ten. That, perhaps, is why it is printed apart from theirs—on 
Unbleached Arnold with a tall narrow page, set in Mr. Gill’s Felicity italic type. 
Mr. Gill has also designed and engraved his own frontispiece. It shows a man, 
tall-hatted and spatted, who is an obvious caricature of a personage prominent in 
British finance ; figures of work-people tied to their machines and trammelled by 
bonds of false theories in economics and philosophy ; B.B.C. culture; and legends 
proclaiming freedom in everything but the human will. For the ‘sermon’ is a 
defence of free will and of human responsibility ; and Mr. Gill has his fling at some 
of the modern institutions which impugn thern. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* ohn Peter Zenger and His Fight for the Freedom of the American Press. By Charles ¥. 
Heartman. Printed for Harry B. Weiss, Highland Park, New Jersey. 99 copies. 

+ Sermons by Artists. 8vo. The Golden Cockerel Press. 300 copies. 21s. _ 

+ The Lord’s Song. A Sermon. By Eric Gill. 500 copies. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s.6d, 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


COMPOSITION AND INTERPRETATION 


N music, interpretation is a constant barrier between the composer and his 

audience. The composer writes down his musical ideas in black notes on lines 
in a kind of shorthand which could hardly be more ludicrously inadequate to 
represent what he wishes to convey. 

In some cases, indeed in many, the composers have been virtuosi of their art as well 
as composers; and have thus been enabled to leave behind them some sort of 
tradition of how their works should be performed. 

So the question of interpretation has to be faced ; and the problem is, I think, very 
seldom thoroughly thought out either by composer or interpreter. 

Let us endeavour to trace the course that music takes through the three minds of 
composer, interpreter and auditor. 

Exactly how inspiration arrives in the mind of a composer is hotly debated. My 
own theory, which is always much assailed when I produce it, is that the composer 
starts with two factors at work in his brain. Firstly, he has a vague idea of “‘ form ” 
current in his mind—an intangible feeling of shape, balance, pace, length. Secondly, 
if he is a real composer he will always be pursuing some technical problem in con- 
nection with what he has written, heard, or is about to write: it may be that he is 
wondering how to write an aria for a particular singer with a particular quality or 
range of voice; it may be (like Stravinsky and his “ Duo ’’) that his mind is con- 
cerned with how to make the violin and pianoforte balance and blend ; or that he is 
worried by the problem of concentrating and telescoping the recapitulation section 
of a movement in symphonic form. Let us assume, however, that he has some such 
problem in his mind. Thirdly, if he is a real composer, again, music—tunes—will 
always be running through his head ; tunes he has heard, tunes he has reconstructed, 
tunes he has invented. Some one of these sticks in his mind as forming a solution 
to his problem and his idea of what we have called “ form,” and he suddenly realizes 
that out of that tune he will be able to create a piece of music that will be satisfactory 
in, speaking chemically, precipitating his first two ingredients. 

He may then work in one of two ways ; he may either turn over the music in his 
mind, managing it, strengthening it and balancing it until he feels that it is ready to 
be put on paper, as Mozart and Elgar have done. Or he may sit down at his piano 
or harpsichord and by playing things over to himself, and making rough sketches 
laboriously hew away until the finished work appears, as probably Beethoven worked. 
The choice of method depends largely on length and retention of memory, as well 
of course, as on the technical ability he has acquired. 
_ He then finally places the music on record by means of our ridiculous notation, and 
it is ready to appear in the world. 

Before launching his work on the world, he should, however, carefully 
consider two things. Firstly, has his music been written down so accurately that any 
interpreter of sensibility will be able to recreate what he has intended ? And secondly 
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if his interpreter plays or sings the work to an audience, will his music have in it the 
qualities which enable it to “ get across the footlights ? ” 

This second consideration is only too often lost sight of by compcsers. There is, I 
am convinced, no shame in weighing this particular problem well. Anyone who has 
played to an audience will know how often passages in a work which he has himself 
loved and appreciated suddenly turn into Jongueurs on the concert platform, owing to 
some error of balance or lack of new or heightened interest at a certain essential point. 
All the greatest composers from Bach to Ravel have never lost sight of this 
consideration. 

Let us assume next that the work is published and placed in the hands of a pianist 
who is to perform it. 

His first task will be to look through the work and gain some idea of its form and 
~ balance. Next he will perhaps try it over on the piano; then he will study it until 
he has technical command of its difficulties: Then if he is wise he will enter on the 
most difficult stage. He will turn the music over in his mind, trying it in imagination 
on the audience, as one might try the edge of a razor on one’s palm, taking the music 
to pieces and trying to fit each section together like pieces in a Chinese puzzle, so that 
it fits exactly into its appointed slot, and makes a well-knit and indestructible whole. 
If the composer has done his work well his intentions will never be in doubt, and 
the interpreter will have a feeling that if only he can make each piece fit perfectly 
into its place the work will appear as a perfectly shaped piece of music. That is, in 
fact, to say that if the piece of music is well enough written, is good enough music 
(with certain exceptions), one can piece it together so that further interpretation is not 
necessary, So that the music stands by itself. 

Finally the fateful moment arrives and our interpreter walks on to the platform 
and sits down to play his piece. 

The auditor is sitting in a crowded hall in, let us assume, a favourable seat. If he is 
lucky enough not to have indigestion from a hurried dinner, not to be choked by his 
collar, or either frozen or parboiled in the concert hall, he will compose himself to 
listen. He hears the opening bars, finds them interesting and follows the sequence of 
events. If he is not ‘‘ in the trade ” himself as a composer the main features he will 
insist on are that the music starts with interest, has renewed interests at the points 
where such are essential, has sufficient variety of tonal and emotional significance, 
is not too long or tedious, and finally winds up in a completely satisfactory conclusion. 
That the music has really something original to say will not, perhaps, be his first 
interest : he becomes aware of this as the music goes along, and particularly at a 
second hearing. What he demands is chiefly form, variety and invention. 

Now we may perhaps be in a position to consider the problem of expression. 

The composer in writing his music is expressing himself. If he has the technical 
ability, he will be able to sit down and write what he wishes to express. If his music 
is really charged with what he wishes to express and he has the ability he will be able 
to write down as exactly as possible with our notation what he wishes to convey in the 
way he wishes to convey it. If, then, the music is good enough, the intention will be 
obvious, and there are for the interpreter no two ways of playing it. The exception 
to this is the real virtuoso music of composers like Liszt, when the sounds are beauti- 
ful and original but the emotional significance, or rather the rhetorical implications, are 
left to the performer. 

The interpreter, then, will have nothing to do but to play the music according to 
the composer’s indications, to ruminate it until each piece settles into its place, 
and to play it with verve and enthusiasm to the audience. Everyone will have noticed 
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that the greatest interpreters always play the same piece in the same way, with the 
same enthusiasm ; for the music has been settled once for all in their minds. 

It is only the virtuoso music and bad music that need “interpretation,” or what one 
may call “‘ have expression put into it.” If the music is great enough it needs only 
technical ability, rhythm, colour and understanding to make it come alive. 

Some interpreters by means of stage tricks, exaggerated theatrical expressionism, 
and a mesmeric power can make even bad music “‘ get over the footlights.”” With good 
music such tricks are unnecessary and only interpose a barrier between composer and 
audience. 

The most important duty of an interpreter lies in the colour and rhythm. In great 
music the composer’s intentions as to these two are clean cut, unwavering and obvious. 
The most common mistake among interpreters to-day is to shade colours and rhythms 
into one another instead of separating them out and keeping them clean and clear 
additions to the variety of interest. It is the main fault of composers to-day to be 
unable to keep their intentions clear-cut and obvious, instead to shade colours and 
rhythms and harmonies sloppily into each other, without being able to produce a 
clear-cut vision of what they really mean. These faults are generally more obvious in 
composers who compose at the pianoforte where they can cover and shade and avoid 
direct expression of their intentions chiefly by the use of the loud pedal. I have 
often remarked the effect of piano-composing in orchestral music, where the 
divergence between the intentions and the effect of the music becomes ludicrously 
obvious. Do not, however, deprive composers of writing at the pianoforte ; but let 
us ask them to consider how to compose at the pianoforte, and not be lured away 
into sloppiness by the meretricious vagueness of that instrument. 

As. we have said, one of the two cardinal points of interpretation is the rhythm. 
Many otherwise excellent interpreters do not realize that rhythm is, finally, inelastic. 
There is really no such thing as a rallentando in music. ‘Take as many groups of bars 
as you like, there must come a time when the first beat of the bar falls inevitably into 
its place again and the true pulse is restored. Few are the interpreters who have learnt 
that if you are going to slow down you must first hurry to make the balance, and not 
attempt to make up for irretrievably lost time afterwards. As for colour, there are only 
a few wizards like Gieseking, Szigeti and Horowitz who realize that one must keep 
every colour on the palette clear and primary : that one should rarely shade from one 
variety into another, but make a clean change, as with the stops on an organ. There 
are still fewer instrumentalists such as Casals who realize that accent is primarily 
rhythmic, not dynamic. Composers know this, but few interpreters. 

Neither composers nor instrumentalists realize sufficiently how much music depends 
on its classical structure. Form, balance, even the fundamental classical round of 
key modulations are still as essential as ever they were. Even in the most modern 
works the harmonic interest lies largely in the new and original ways in which the 
old classical laws of harmony are handled and remounted. These laws are so essential 
that even when, by an ingenious twist, they are circumvented or avoided, it is the sense 
that they have been so twisted or circumvented that gives us pleasure. 

The laws of rhythm, of balance, of form and of colour are immutable. It is for the 


composer to fill them, the interpreter to feel bound by them, for the audience to remain 
conscious of them. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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POETRY 


THE POEMS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND PATRICK BRANWELL 
BRONTE. THE POEMS OF EMILY JANE BRONTE AND ANNE BRONTE. 
Edited by T. J. Wisr and J. A. SymincTon. Two Vols. Oxford: Blackwell..25s. 


THE MODERN MUSE. Published for the English Association. O.U.P. Milford. 5s. 
VARIATIONS ON A TIME THEME. By Epwin Mur. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


THE a ee le AND OTHER POEMS. By StTeELta Grppons. Longmans. 
2s. 6d. 


THE WALLS OF GLASS. By A. S. J. Tzsstmonp. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


HE Shakespeare Head Bronté is drawing rapidly to its completion. Apart from 

the Bibliography still to come it is, in fact, already completed and the two latest 

volumes to appear are the collected poems of the united family. In the first volume 

Charlotte and her brother, who were so linked in youth by enthusiasm and affection, 

a placed together; the second volume contains the poems of Emily and 
nne. 

Charlotte, whose genius fulfilled itself as surely as a destiny, was the most prolific 
of the quartet as well as the poorest poet. In point of fact she was never a poet when 
she wrote in verse and her ideas were only to find their true poetical value in those 
sustained flights of rhythmic prose which are marvels of eloquence and style. Her 
verses are stilted and conventional, utterly lacking in interest to-day to any but Bronté 
iovers and Bronté bibliophiles. To them, however, the interest is endless. For from 
1829 until about 1839 Charlotte and Branwell were writing in such close association 
that they crossed and re-crossed the same ground continually. In their verse as well 
as their prose they were peopling the imaginary country of Angria which will be 
familiar to all whe have read Charlotte’s earliest novel The Spell, with characters 
whose names were taken from life. Charlotte identified herself with the two sons of 
the Duke of Wellington, and not infrequently her poems at this period are signed 
** Marquis of Douro ” and at other times ‘‘ Charles Wellesley.”” Branwell’s pseudonym 
was “‘ Young Soult the Rhymer.”’ He indeed remains the mystery. Not all his work is 
printed here ; some unpublished poems are included and those which were attributed 
to Emily in Mr. Clement Shorter’s edition of her works in 1910. The same natural 
and spontaneous spirit shows Branwell to be on a close plane with Emily, and it is 
not curious that there should have arisen so much confusion between their writings. 
There are many occasions when the similarity of thought and style is so strong that 
distinction between their work is impossible. Like the rest of his family Branwell 
was most inspired by the stormy moorland background of his childhood, and in spite 
of his own failure in life he was obsessed like they with the idea of the soul’s ceaseless 
conflict with implacable elements, elements which to all the Brontés were made 
manifest in the tempestuous natural forces around them. 

Nothing, however, alters the fact that the supreme genius of them all was Emily, 
and that her poems give lasting pleasure. We know, too, that but for the inter- 
ference of Charlotte we might never have had them at all. She it was who sponsored 
the first book of poems by the three sisters, and it was she who, in editing them again 
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after Emily’s death, took too much upon herself in the correcting and alterations. 
The present editors have relied upon the early edition of 1846 where they were certain 
of obtaining Emily’s own version, she herself having corrected her proofs. Various 
discrepancies are noticeable ; Charlotte’s deletion of capitals to which Emily resorted 
as to a code, and her neglected, telegraphic punctuation Charlotte thought fit to 
alter and to compose. At the back of this second volume is an appendix containing 
facsimiles of MS. poems by both Emily and Anne Bronté. For those who can decipher 
the former’s well-known microscopic handwriting, I should say that much pleasure 
lies in store. Anne wrote in a clearly decipherable Italian hand. The poems of the 
youngest sister are less familiar than those of the others. Charlotte, after the death of 
Anne, wrote a short memoir comparing her religious feeling to Cowper’s only in a 
milder form. In so doing she wrote of her sister : 


Without rendering her a prey to those horrors that defy concealment, it subdued her 
mood and bearing to a perpetual pensiveness; the pillar of a cloud glided constantly 
before her eyes ; she ever waited at the foot of a secret Sinai, listening in her heart to the 
voice of a trumpet sounding long and waxing louder. 


It was the authentic poet in Charlotte that spoke. And she was right. Anne’s poems, 
slender and few though they are, are franked with the seal of resignation and 
service. 

The English Association, responsible some years ago for Poems of To-day, an 
anthology which has had a very wide circulation, has now followed it up with a second 
series entitled The Modern Muse, designed not so much to bring the poems up to 
date as to include contemporary work by writers from the Dominions and the United 
States. It is thus inclined to be representative of the Empire ; paternally smiled upon 
by the editorial pundits. But the truth is that although the Dominions are to the 
utmost represented their contribution on the whole is negligible. Apart from Adam 
Lindsay Gordon and Mr. Kipling, the only poet worth mentioning seriously is Mr. 
Roy Campbell and he has not yet recovered from the surprise of it. There is a curiously 
small and unrepresentative choice of Americans but the selections given are fairly 
strong though perhaps too few. In an anthology such as this the body of learned 
professors who are responsible for its existence must doubtless look before they leap. 
I see no reason all the same why Mr. Blunden should be so meagrely represented by 
one short poem and not his best at that. It is, on the other hand, gratifying to find 
H.D. numbered among the elect, and Miss Gwen Clear, too, is a very encouraging 
inclusion. There is nothing by Messrs. Edward Davison, Richard Church, Richard 
Aldington, or Herbert Read. G. M. Hopkins is out of it, and so is Lord Alfred Douglas, 
both of whom have written poems which are highly representative of their time. The 
moderns are avoided except for Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound. 

The second volume of New Poetry, which was initiated with Mr. W. J. Turner’s 
Jack and Fill, has appeared in the character of a poem-sequence: Variations on a 
Time Theme. Now Mr. Edwin Muir is described as a reflective poet. One would not 
wish to find fault with this definition. He is indeed reflective, but so much so that a 
tendency to dullness is apt to result. He is, moreover, obscure and treats his subject 
massively and dejectedly. The poem is compared with Nepenthe in spirit; I cannot 
think why. If the supposed likeness lies in the “‘ cry of desolation,” Darley’s poem 
was at least borne on the wings of genuine inspiration and this cannot be said of the 
present Variations, which battle their way along a path of speculative and gloomy 
inquiry. Something tells one that many influences have been at work in Mr. Muir, 
his style varies and has dramatic power. At times he is writing like Edward Carpenter : 
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The veterans return, bearing in feeble hands 

The peace that is won and lost. The peasants 
Climb the path in the rain to the mountain church 
The priest prays. The panting messenger 

Falls by the way... . 

. . . . The prophet dreams on the peak. 

The ark is borne unseen through the wilderness. 


And here it might be the work of Mr. Yeats : 
~ A fabulous wave far back in Time 
Flung these calm trophies to this shore 
That looks out on a different sea. 
These relics of a buried war, 
Empty as shape and cold as rhyme, 
Gaze now on fabulous wars to be. 


Somehow or other this poem-sequence, assuredly the work of a gifted writer, fails 
to ignite any spark of response in the reader’s breast. There is no life in it. 

The writing of Miss Stella Gibbons is naturally fastidious. I am sorry not to have 
read her novels because I like her verses and feel at the same time that they contain 
her essential qualities. They do, however, lack a certain alloy of robustness and 
reality, for they are as light as zephyrs and as delicate as snow crystals. Without being 
models of form they are not revolutionary in method nor do they conform to fashion 
either new or old. They are individual and influenced by nothing, one feels, but Miss 
Gibbons herself. The most arresting poem in the book is The Ice Rose, lines which 
have caught and transfixed a subtle comparison, thus providing a contrast which, 
by its very objectivity, reacts on the emotions. First of all the white rose, then : 


Lift your eyes, when evening comes, 
To the mountain ice wall, lit 

By the yellow ghost of sunlight 
Dying pale on it. 

There are all the white rose shadows : 
Lurks the green, rose-yellow light 
Born from shadeless white, 

In the hollow icy glades. 

Ah ! Your fingers in the rose 

Bared ice-shades to summer’s air, 
But never mortal hand may ravish 
The mile-high rose-shades flowering there ! 


I hope that this small book will receive the attention which it deserves. No one 
can complain that it is too expensive. 

Mr. Tessimond has a grievance all round. He believes ourselves and our systems 
to be built upon the quicksands of fear and criticism and distrust ; and most of his 
lines express sentiments like the following : 4 


People who are afraid of themselves 
Multiply themselves into families 
And so divide themselves 

And so become less afraid. . . . 


If this were wit it might be amusing doggerel ; itis not amusing, it is only dreary, 
and too dreary to hope even for a Marxian acknowledgement. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON: Life and Best Poems. By DouGLas SLADEN. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


SAGA OF SAINTS. By Sicrip Unpset. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. By ALFrep Noyes. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: Last Days, Letters and Conversations. Edited by 
H. C. Mincuin. Methuen. 6s. 


BROKEN RECORD. By Roy CampBELL. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FLAUBERT ON GEORGE MOORE. By Wa tterR G. 
Fercuson. Milford. 6s. 6d. 


THE LAST ENCHANTMENT: Recollections of Oxford. By G. K. CHETTUR. 
The B.M. Bookshop. Mangalore. 


DAM LINDSAY GORDON, the first poet from the Dominions to have his 

bust placed in Westminster Abbey, in Mr. Douglas Sladen finds an admirer 
who has done more than anybody to make Gordon accepted in the old country, too. 
There are many surprises in Gordon’s life. Not only, after leaving Cheltenham and 
Woolwich, did he become a horse-breaker and Member of Parliament in Australia ; 
he was, though he did not live to know it, brother-in-law of the present Pope. In 
Australia he is regarded as the national poet, the laureate of sport, and his rollicking 
verses, we are told, were first prized not only for being racing poems but for the 
“proverbs that they contained.’ The most representative, about “kindness in 
another’s trouble, courage in your own,” is the only one that has yet become proverbial 
outside Australia. Gordon, who was born in 1833 and died in 1870, belonged by his 
generation to the type of muscular Christian, and his individuality consists in finding a 
setting for this mood in the sporting life and hazards of a new country. Of pure 
poetry, or fine thought, or rare feeling, his verses contain none. In poetry he is far 
from being the equal of Stubbs among sporting painters. In form he is never original, 
always derivative, but there is a vigour and precision in his verse that in themselves, 
if on congenial themes, may count as original in a country whose literature has yet 
to be written. Even a sure grip on a galloping rhythm is not a common accomplish- 
ment. Gordon could sustain it, and this technical accomplishment may set a standard 
where a standard, which is native and not imported, is the first need. Many people 
with the same kind of inspiration at home are out-classed by him. If he had remained 
in England, he might not have made some name for himself, and England could not 
have given to him the same opportunities for a rudely active open-air life. Of such a 
life his verse is an authentic expression. The man and the verse fit each other very well, 
but his editor is uncritically enthusiastic. 

With the exception of her final chapter, Madame Sigrid Undset’s book is concerned 
with the very remote past. Her account of the coming of Christianity to Norway goes 
back to the ages which the sagas profess to chronicle, and the latest saint mentioned, 
St. Thorpinn, died in 1285. Her co-religionists, being few in Norway, will prize this 
collection of stories and will respond to the feeling which has made her end with a 
vivid sketch of Fr. Karl Schelling (1854-1907) who, though virtually exiled by his 
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conversion to Catholicism, did not lose his love for his country and became so much 
loved in Belgium that the process for his beatification has been opened. The translation 
by Mr. E. C. Ramsden reads extremely well. You seem to overhear the voice of the 
author in it. 

Mr. Noyes’ book is rather a process of reasoning than an intellectual autobiography. 
He tells of his early reading of Herbert Spencer, Darwin and Huxley and Haeckel, 
and of how their theories, even when not mechanical, implicitly or explicitly postulated 
a cause that they could not explain. The book ends not with the fact of his conversion, 
but with the Christian conclusion to which he was led. It is written in a sober and 
sustained style which, if it does not rise to heights, never falls below its dignified level. 
Since science can at best explain phenomena but can throw no light on the causes 
of the phenomena observed, it is useless in metaphysics ; but so many fail to remember 
this that Mr. Noyes’ book remains welcome. To those still looking to science for that 
which it cannot supply and obscurely aware that they are in a blind alley, Mr. Noyes’ 
account of his own dissatisfaction and then of the limits to which science is confined 
should prove a stimulus whether, in the end, they accept his metaphysical conclusions. 
or not. Let us hope that a book so useful and timely will be read by the hundreds still 
in the fog from which the author has thought his way out. 

With some previously unpublished letters to Browning, Mr. Minchin recounts the 
last five years of Landor’s life in Florence, The originals, and the MS. of some poems. 
and of two Imaginary Conversations, were presented by Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong 
to Baylor University, ‘Texas. Much of the volume is here published for the first time, 
and perhaps the letters to Browning are the liveliest part of it. We know how the 
younger poet took on his shoulders the charge of the old lion when his affairs were 
in sorry disorder, and that, in spiteof Mrs. Browning’s fears, her husband was not: 
one of those who became involved in an ultimate quarrel with Landor. Exactly what 
this undertaking meant now becomes more vivid. It was not a light task, nor made 
easier by Landor’s domestic quarrels. ‘The Imaginary Conversations are two between 
Abelard and Heloise, not long but characteristic pieces, and from them and the: 
scattered poems the reader can enjoy the flavour of Landor, both as a man and a 
writer, in a blend that Mr. Minchin has edited very happily. There are two portraits, 
both taken in 1861, two years after Landor had thrown himself upon Browning’s. 
ready assistance. 

Mr. Roy Campbell’s reminiscences make an odd, staccato book. Coming from a. 
family which was among the first settlers in Natal, where his father was a doctor, Mr. 
Campbell had the run of wild country until he went to school at Durban. He had 
horses, guns, and as many books as he wanted. School was a ‘ penitentiary ’ to him,. 
except on its athletic side, and he sums his early self in this sentence: “‘ If I feel my- 
self enclosed in any system, I break through it, but not unless. I am no reformer ; 
the limitation of all my early verse is that it is a violent claustrophobic struggle to keep- 
my individual being, which is the only kind of ‘ freedom’ that exists at all, and in 
that way it can only have a final interest for a few.” Then he went to Oxford just: 
after the Truce, read much English and, to perfect his French, made a stay in Paris, 
and then drifted down to the South of France where he had all sorts of adventures. 
on sea and on shore. The story, however, is told so inconsequently that it is impossible: 
to summarize : the reader is jerked from the bull-ring to comments on art and society 
at the author’s whim. The flavour of the book can be judged from a few citations : 

All European and American poetry is full of worries, etc. ; but the engine of poetry 


can only be driven by the red fires of love or hate and the sparkling clear water of medita- 
tion. No English poet (and only a few Irish ones) have any real enthusiasm. The subject: 
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of British Colonial poetry is a poor one. Kendall is the only good example one can take. 
Adam Lindsay Gordon was a much-too-fiery Scot without any brains. . . . 


I am presenting an outsider’s point of view : you may take it as that of the pre-Victorian 
man, or of a pagan who never was put through any mill except that of the pre-industrial 
culture of an equestrian, slightly feudal type. 


A man who can look after himself so well as Mr. Campbell can be read with a certain 
zest, and it will be interesting to see whether he continues to splash about in his 
writings or whether they will issue in something more than an adventurously whole- 
some reaction from the drab product of our industrial society. 

An Indian’s impressions of Oxford excite our curiosity, and Mr. Chettur’s have 
one surprise : it is difficult to believe that a foreigner could have written them. The 
very title of his book is one that a young Englishman might have chosen ; there is 
no trace of the foreigner in his style ; and he appears to have had a thorough English 
education before he arrived in Oxford. He was up from 1919-1921, and met there 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Arthur Symons, and Tagore, and the impression left by his book 
is that such Indians find Oxford very much as Englishmen do. The book, therefore, 
will chiefly interest his compatriots who have missed his experience, but it is pleasant 
to learn that an Indian can slip into Oxford with the ease and pleasure that Mr. 
Chettur records. 

Mr. Walter D. Ferguson has traced in great detail the influence of Flaubert on the 
novels, especially on the early novels, of George Moore. His American industry 
abounds in more or less parallel passages, especially from L’ Education Sentimentale. 
He has no ulterior object. The conclusion is not surprising, but was its presentation 


in such minuteness worth while ? 
OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE ECCENTRIC LIFE OF ALEXANDER CRUDEN. By EpiruH OLivirr. 
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PETER STERRY, PLATONIST AND PURITAN. By Vivian De Sota Pinto. 
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HE month is noteworthy for the publication of two first-rate biographical 

studies, Mr. Forster’s delightful and perceptive memoir of Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson and Miss Olivier’s sympathetic and humorous description of the remarkable 
career of the indefatigable concordance-maker, Cruden. Miss Olivier had the easier 
task of the two and she has taken her chances with both hands. Mr. Forster has over- 
come almost insuperable difficulties with a deceptively casual air that is usually 
convincing. Both books are a delight to read. 

Lowes Dickinson had a genius for friendship and a consistent dislike for actual 
contact with public life. Idiotic and unnecessary questions by persons anxious to air 
their own knowledge drove him to jot down violent memoranda on the uses and abuses 
of extension lectures. He had an almost morbid mistrust of a crowd and its sheeplike 
psychology. It was a part of his nature that he must work unceasingly for the better- 
ment of conditions of life in the world, and as much as any Englishman he may be said 
to have been responsible for the League of Nations. The record of his career is remark- 
ably lacking in events, as Mr. Forster points out, but it is obviously right that a 
personality ‘beloved, affectionate, unselfish, intelligent, witty, charming’ should 
be commemorated : 


These qualities in Goldie were fused into such an unusual creature that no one whom 
one has met with in the flesh or in history the least resembles it, and no words exist in which 
to define it. He was an indescribably rare being, he was rare without being enigmatic, 
he was rare in the only direction which seems to be infinite: the direction of the Chorus 
Mysticus. He did not merely increase our experience: he left us more alert for what 
has not yet been experienced and more hopeful about other men because he had lived. 
And a biography of him, if it succeeded, would resemble him ; and would achieve the 
unattainable, express the inexpressible, turn the passing into the everlasting. 


A biographer who sets out with this tremendous ideal before him could hardly fail 
to achieve something memorable, and the least that a grateful reader of this book 
can do is to admit without any reservation that Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson is a 
worthy addition to the history of the Cambridge worthies, and a fit companion, 
in its entirely different kind, to Mr. Hugo Wortham’s brilliant “Life” of Oscar 
Browning, which is among the very best of contemporary biographies. 
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Alexander Cruden was one of the most remarkable Scottish eccentrics. Everybody 
has heard of the famous Concordance, but very few have troubled to think much 
about the man whose untiring industry compiled it. Lytton Strachey would have made 
arichly humorous thing of his life, and, in the Strachey tradition, Miss Olivier’s short 
biography is altogether admirable. To what extent Cruden was mad must always 
remain a debatable question. Three times he was confined in lunatic asylums, mainly 
owing to the malice of those who had him shut up in them. His abnormality dated 
from an early disappointment in love, and a second setback made him odder still. 
He had obtained the post of French reader to the Earl of Derby, and his method of 
reading aloud, which was fortunately peculiar to himself, must have been quite 
excruciating to those who heard him, whether they knew the language or not. He 
read French aloud letter by letter, spelling each word as though reading for the press, 
and although this enabled him to be a most efficient proof-corrector, the effect must 
have been unbearable : 


Alexander was given a French book, and the unhappy listener (Lord Derby) heard the 
words spelt out one by one after Cruden’s extraordinary manner of reading French. 
Lord Derby’s manners were perfect. Alexander had no idea of the effect that he had 
made. He was not troubled to read for long, but was soon sent off to bed completely 
satisfied with the day’s work. 


His dismissal naturally followed as a matter of course to everyone except Cruden, 
who refused to accept the inevitable and bombarded the unfortunate peer with a 
strange correspondence, half-French and half-English, and not content with that, 
followed Lord Derby to his various seats, got in by the back door, and persecuted 
him very thoroughly until he realized that it was all in vain. The persistence which 
made the Concordance so greatly successful led its owner to a variety of scrapes and 
queer experiences. It got him out of a lunatic asylum, with the leg of a bed chained 
to his own. It induced him to adopt the title of ‘“‘ Alexander the Corrector ”’ with the 
intention of correcting the morals of the nation, particularly with regard to swearing 
and Sunday observance. He carried about with him a sponge with which it was his 
habit to efface all notices and inscriptions that he thought contrary to good morals. 
He did his utmost to obtain a knighthood but without success, and it is a strange 
feature of his life that in spite of these peculiarities he was received with some respect 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, where he appointed ‘ deputy correctors’’ whose 
exact duties were not specified. They do not appear to have caused much apprehension 
in the minds of the proctors. 

One of the best things that Cruden ever did was to save from the gallows a young 
sailor charged with a petty crime, but he was also untiring in a futile campaign against 
John Wilkes. It was his practice to delete with his sponge the offensive number 45 
wherever he foundit. This was the issue of the North Briton which annoyed him most. 
His curious mixture of charm, humility, wit and eccentricity make Cruden an ideal 
subject for a biographical study, and Miss Olivier has exploited all these qualities 
most entertainingly, without ramming the jokes home. I enjoyed every page of The 
Eccentric Life of Alexander Cruden. 

Professor De Sola Pinto is to be thanked for resurrecting Peter Sterry, Platonist 
and Puritan, and the method of presentation is excellently done. The name of Sterry 
will not be found in any history of English literature, and although it is not as impor- 
tant as that of Thomas Traherne, it is well worthy of a place among the seventeenth- 
century prose-writers. He was a chaplain and a personal friend of Cromwell and a 
strong supporter of the Protectorate, and this made him obnoxious, as his biographer 
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points out, both to royalists and democrats. An idea of his quality may be gained from 
this extract from A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will : 


He, that in a clear Evening fixeth his eye on the Firmament above him, beholdeth by 
degrees innumerable Stars, with springing lights sparkling forth upon him. If God lift 
up a little of his Vail, and by the least glimpses of his naked Face enlighten and attract 
the eye of our Soul to a fixed view of Himself, with what Divine Raptures do we see the 
eternal Truths of things, in their sweetest Lights, springing and sparkling upon us, 
Pte us round in that Firmament of the Divine Essence, as a Crown of incorruptible 
Glory : 


There can be no doubt about the abundance of good English prose when a writer 
of such abounding talent remains in obscurity for three centuries before obtaining 
this belated and most welcome recognition. 

In Horace Walpole and the English Novel Mr. K. K. Mehrotra attempts a study of 
the influence of The Castle of Otranto on the English novel from 1764 to 1820. Mr. 
Mehrotra remarks that “to have brought the age of reason back to romance was 
no minor achievement,” but this is certainly an exaggerated estimate of what Walpole 
actually did. Romance was in the air when the book was written. Walpole gave a 
lead to other writers of fiction. Mr. Mehrotra points out that other critics of the 
period have concentrated mostly on the theory of the terror novel, on its constituent 
elements, on its staging and artistic paraphernalia. It seemed to him that something 
should be done to give a historical record of the evolution of the tale of terror from the 
publication of The Castle of Oiranto to the appearance of Mrs. Radcliffe’s first story, 
nearly thirty years later, and he has done this conscientiously enough. 

I must confess to being completely ignorant of the life and work of Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson until I had read Professor Kern’s biography of her. Upon the title 
page she is described as a ‘ Literary Pioneer,’ and I am afraid that I still find it im- 
possible to understand why this is so. 

One is told that Miss Woolson ‘ added to our literature at least three works which 
possess the quality of permanence—Anne, For the Major, and East Angels.’ Elsewhere 
Professor Kern says that ‘ Miss Woolson was essentially a writer of short fiction, 
and in this novel (Anne), as well as in most of her later ones, was not entirely at home 
in the longer form.’ There is an interesting glimpse of Henry James and some pleasant 
correspondence written by Miss Woolson, but Professor Kern would have been well 
advised to quote freely from Miss Woolson’s works. I have gained no idea whatever 
of her literary ability from reading this book. 

Dr. Blodgett’s Walt Whitman in England is an interesting account of the influence 
which his works had upon the English public, and Dr. Blodgett has taken as a starting 
point the familiar accusation that England had recognized Whitman when he was yet 


unhonoured in his own country : 

The Americans, conscious of the common criticism of their literary crudity and bump- 
tiousness, wished to be considered as having grown too civilized to be deluded by Whit- 
man’s barbarism. The English, tired of a second-rate American literature superficially 
polished by a patterning after Old World models, hailed Whitman’s originality as the one 
refreshing aspect of the American output. 


Walt Whitman in England is a most acceptable addition to Anglo-American literary 
as ERIC GILLETT 
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THE TALES OF JACOB. Tuomas Mann. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

EDEN RIVER. GERALD BULLETT. Heinemann. 5s. 

RHONDDA ROUNDABOUT. Jack Jongs. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE LORD OF THE MANOR. Joun Hastincs Turner. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
MOROSCO. Rotanp Pertwee. Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 

JUDGMENT WITHHELD. Nervta Syrett. Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 


OR the novelist there are two ways of approaching myths, the conscientious and 

the casual. If he is conscientious, like Herr Mann, he examines the story and the 
history of the story in the light of all relevant modern knowledge, and then, carefully 
filling in the details and giving every point its proper stress, he so retells the story that 
the reader may see its significance both as history and as symbol. If he is casual, like 
Mr. Bullett, he does not allow himself to be bothered with history but merely retells 
the story, or rather tells quite a different story, so that it shall be a symbol of his own 
notions of how and why things happen. Both these writers have taken myths from the 
book of Genesis and dealt with them after their own fashion. The results are very 
different. 

The Tales of Jacob, which is the first volume of a trilogy, is as much a work of 
historical criticism as of fiction. Its prelude is devoted chiefly to an exposition of the 
idea of the “‘time-coulisse” that trick of racial memory by which huge periods of time 
are, as it were, lost sight of between two legends ; between, for instance, the Garden 
of Eden and the Flood, or between Abraham and Jacob. Exploration into the past in a 
search for origins becomes a series of receding illusions ; and the sense of mystery 
weighs so heavily upon Herr Mann that, in spite of his strenuous critical efforts, he 
often relapses into a ponderous mysticism. He seems about to be smothered by the 
strange thick vapours which rise from the pit that he has digged: but the religious 
attitude he adopts, like a pair of newly-developed gills, enables him to breathe them 
almost as easily as common air. But these historico-religious gills, combined with his 
innate Teutonic solemnity, lead him sometimes into what seem to me at least por- 
tentous blunders. For instance, speaking of “ the phenomenon of the open identity,” 
a habit apparently possessed by the earliest Hebrews of saying that they were somebody 
who they obviously were not, although he remarks, with what seems at first sight a 
saving humour, “J do not conceal from myself the difficulty of writing about people 
who do not precisely know who they are,” yet he continues to write as though he 
believed that there had actually been people on the earth who confused themselves 
with their own great-grandfathers. This was puzzling and discomfiting me until I 
looked out of the window where I sat reading, and saw, in the field below, some small 
boys playing cricket. One of them was shouting gleefully and with the utmost con- 
viction, “I’m Patsy Hendren.” Since he was obviously not Patsy Hendren, Herr 
Mann, if he had been in my position, would have found himself faced with a profound 
and intricate problem. He would, perhaps, have come to the conclusion that the small 
boy’s statement was another example of the phenomenon of open identity “ which 
accompanies that of imitation and succession and alternately with it determines the 
consciousness of self.” But, as though a ray of sunlight had shone through and 
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dispersed his heavy vapours, I felt, as I looked out of the window, that I knew better. 
The boy meant merely “ I want to be like Hendren ” or “ I wish to play the part that 
Hendren has played.” So it was, I believe, with the second Isaac and the latter Eliezer. 
Imitation and succession ? Yes. Open identity and the determination of the conscious- 
ness of self ? Surely not. 

But in spite of the vapours and the gills, in spite of paragraphs and sentences so 
complex that they have to be read twice if you come upon them unawares, in spite of 
an order of narrative, chosen chiefly because it is convenient for backward and forward 
references, which will bewilder those who are not already familiar with the stories, 
The Tales of Facob is a magnificent, fascinating, instructive and venerable book. It is 
a monument, massive and noble, even if slightly top-heavy, of the story-teller’s art, 
the art of which Herr Mann has always been a devoted servant. When he speaks of 
his own sympathy with Jacob’s restless unease and dislike of any fixed habitation, he 
uses words which every novelist might do well to remember : 


To me too has not unrest been ordained, have not I too been endowed with a heart 
which knoweth not repose ? The story-teller’s star—is it not the moon, lord of the road, 
the wanderer, who moves in his stations, one after another, freeing himself from each ? 
For the story-teller makes many a station, roving and relating, but pauses only tentwise, 
awaiting further directions, and soon feels his heart beating high, partly with desire, 
partly too from fear and anguish of the flesh, but in any case as a sign that he must take the 
road, towards fresh adventures which are to be painstakingly lived through, down to their 
remotest details, according to the restless spirit’s will. 


In Eden River Mr. Bullett has made an attempt to represent the moderately sensual, 
moderately cultured man’s idea of the origins of the human race. God, of course, does 
not come into the picture. Adam, apparently acting as an agent for some sort of 
‘ creative evolution,’ creates Eve in a dream. There is no paradise and therefore no 
expulsion from paradise. Things simply ‘ go wrong’ after Cain’s murder of Abel 
which is due to sexual jealousy. If they had continued to be nice and promiscuous as 
they began, there would, Mr. Bullett suggests, have been no trouble at all. Religion is 
simply the result of Cain’s feeling of blood-guilt. The story is told in very pretty 
prose, but it is rather a silly story. Not so dramatic as the Genesis version, but equally 
incredible, it falls between the two stools of realism and fantasy. Mr. Bullett’s Cain, 
for instance, is neither the anthropologist’s primitive man nor a symbolic figure ; but 
sometimes one, sometimes the other. Eden River is not the old myth nor a criticism 
of the old myth nor a new myth: though in fairness to Mr. Bullett it must be said 
that he has not made it a peg on which to hang wise-cracks. It is another proof, if 
another be needed, that each age must make its own myths out of its own material. 
Old myths cannot be resuscitated and refurbished as myths. ‘They can only be studied 
as history, as anthropology, as psychology, or retold as stories. Like dreams, they 
cannot be made more significant by conscious falsification at breakfast. 

Rhondda Roundabout is, as the publishers say, “‘a transcript of life,” written with 
amazing facility by an unemployed miner. It shows most sides of life in the Rhondda 
valley throughout three years of depression : a young minister’s work for his chapel 
and his love for the girl in the Bon Marché, Big Mog the bookie making packets of 
money, fights by which Bandy Bowen becomes lightweight champion of England, 
Communist meetings where the usual Communist things are said and where Mordecai 
Rees puts forward his scheme for a Communist dance-hall where tunes of his own 
composition like “‘ Oh, my Five-Year Plan Man” and “ Tremblin’ in the Kremlin ” 
shall catch the support of the young people. And so on and so on. It is all thoroughly 
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well done, and sometimes Mr. Jones displays a casual irony which, if he could trap it 
and train it, might become more than useful. He has also a lively humour which will, 
of course, make his book popular, because it will make it hard for his readers to 
remember that they are reading about a “‘ depressed area ” at all. 

The other three books are more or less machine-made, two comedies and a rather 
squalid romance. Personally, I do not care to read about dope fiends and people with 
obsessions for each other’s bodies, unless they have some remote connection with 
experience and with “ real life.” If I have to read machine-made novels, I prefer them 
funny. Mr. Turner’s book is very funny indeed. Lord (Newspaper) Clapperthwaite, 
“in order to get strawberry leaves in his hair or wherever Dukes wear them,” forces 
the Government to adopt a scheme whereby the unemployed are billeted on the 
stately homes of England. “‘ The beginning of the end, the thin end of the wedge.” 
The Boveys of Stagbovey Manor have to house an old drunkard, whose mother was 
‘“‘a Lee out of Sussex,” and his daughter, a young Canadian and a burglar. Papa 
Bovey and his son are delightfully stupid, aristocratic and English. Mama Bovey with 
nails and a clergyman in her blood is not so aristocratic and not so stupid. The com- 
plications are good. The dialogue, of which most of the book consists, is slightly 
theatrical but very entertaining. The only trouble with the book is that it goes on rather 
a long time. 

Mr. Pertwee takes us to a country better known as Ruritania than as Morosco. He 
knows it well. We travel in the company of a marvellously vague old woman called 
Fanny Potts, who is both ex-Gaiety girl and ex-wife of, among other people, the King 
of Morosco. Her daughter is also with us and the necessary young Englishman. This 
book, too, is theatrical and funny ; not perhaps quite so good as Mr. 'Turner’s because 
the plot is not so new nor so “ topical.’ But on the other hand, it stops before the 
reader has time to think he is getting bored. 

As for Judgment Withheld, I have suggested the kind of thing it is ; a romance with 
realistic details like dope and disease to brighten it up. Perhaps the worst thing that 
can be said about it is that Miss Syrett tells her story so cleverly that even if you hate 
it, you will probably read it to the end. 

WYNYARD BROWNE 
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QUEENIE MOLSON. By Wynyarp Browne. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
WEEP FOR LYCIDAS. By Micuaet Harrison. Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 
DUEL. By Ronatp FancENn. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 

THE BALLIOLS. By Atec Waucu. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

DEFY THE FOUL FIEND. By Joun Cottier. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By Sytvia THompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE GINGER GRIFFIN. By ANN Brince. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
CORPORAL TUNE. By L. A. G. Strone. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


M3: BROWNE’S novel begins with a sureness which an experienced novelist 
might envy, and continues with a modesty becoming in a young writer. Mr 
Browne has been wise enough to write of the things he knows from observation, 
blending them with imagination, seeing them objectively, but not being afraid to let 
his own personality appear. Without attempt at exotic plot, without dependence on 
glamorous scene, he has viewed his own Jocale and times, recording them sanely and 
unextravagantly. A better description of the book could be given, and many passages 
could be quoted, for his prose is excellent and the book lends itself to quotation, 
but it seems well to say instead that as a first novel it can be recommended far more 
highly than most, and that having viewed what his own set called Communism, and 
other isms of his time, he ends the book with a wisdom beyond his years, albeit on 
a note of almost sad bewilderment. 

Weep for Lycidas is a far more pretentious undertaking although it gets less far. 
It is obviously a first novel, entirely lacking in sureness, in spite of promise. In this, 
too, the author surveys his own time and scene ; and he, too, is not afraid of letting 
himself get into it. In fact, he is in it, much less objectively than the author of Queenie 
Molson. Yet there is a certain beauty, particularly in his relation of his experience 
with one of the women. At that point the book is sincere—as, indeed, it may be at 
other points, but too much of it is the party-party-party business, as if that were 
unusual in the present day life of a young man. It is high time someone wrote about 
how a young man could avoid that and yet not be a hermit. There is no way to tell 
much more about Weep for Lycidas. It has no beginning, or end of plot, only a little 
middle. It is worth reading if you are interested in what intelligent and promising 
people are writing now. 

Duel is the most difficult book to write about. It, too, is asurvey of our times, in its 
own locale, which is Oslo. Outwardly, it is the story of jealousy between two men who 
were at school together, the one turning into a great success, the other remaining an 
obscure country doctor. It has great subtlety in its study of characters, great depth 
in its implications, but I fear that it suffers from the translation because not once 
ever, even between the lines, does one trace of the salt of humour creep in ; and the 
author is a person very alive with it. It is difficult to account for the heaviness of the 
book. It begins when the two men are middle-aged, and the best of it really is in its 
delineation of their wives and their present-day children. The children live, and it is 
through them, really, that the book is important. But there is a point at the end which 
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should not be overlooked. This is when the author explains the origin of the jealousy 
between the fathers, showing how it originated early through the generosity of one, 
thus arousing an everlasting and irksome, if subconscious, sense of obligation in the 
other. The old theme of the selfishness of generosity, in other words. It is an interest- 
ing and puzzling book ; and it may or may not be audacious to say that Duel might 
be more interesting if it had been written by the same author ten years hence. 

Mr. Alec Waugh has been led into the writing of a few extremely bad pieces, and 
printers have made of his writings things even worse, things which no proof-reader 
could disentangle. In the beginning, he says that The Balliols was not first intended 
for a novel. That may or may not be defensive, in view of Galsworthy and others 
writing at length about an English family in its vicissitudes through comparatively 
recent periods ; but neither faulty advice nor faulty proof-reading have kept this from 
being his best book—a book which is a modest, thoughtful interpretation of his own 
times. Whether or not he would be willing to say of it what Conrad said in his preface 
to one of his books (“‘ by this work I stand or fall’), I do not know, but I do know 
that by this work he gains. It has the quality of sincere writing, leading to reality 
and permanence. 

Defy the Foul Fiend is a book which gropes toward what the author may do some- 
time. It is less certain than the first of his three novels. Starting as farce with amusing 
bits, it goes suddenly ‘‘ young man looking about at his present-day world ’’—and 
then it is pro-party-ish (not political) and serious—and in the end recovers its original 
tone. Defy the Foul Fiend is a little wearing on the reader because of this change of 
tone and mood from time to time. Yet, of course, it is hard to do straight farce, and 
Mr. Collier did that so well in His Monkey Wife, a book which annoyed many women 
for some extraordinary reason, for certainly in it he did not make men out other than 
silly. Where will the writer of his three novels go when he settles into whatever 
stride he may have ? It is worth watching. (His Tom’s a-Cold is left out of this discussion 
because ‘‘ the present writer ”’ simply could not read it.) Do his titles not become a 
little exaggerated ? 

But not so Miss Thompson’s Breakfast in Bed, a light, well done novel, with 
implications of seriousness neatly embedded in straw like the first strawberries. She 
is a good craftsman. The title is a “selling” one, applicable enough to the book. 
She, too, has observed her scene and done it convincingly—almost. It seems a little 
trite that the girl of the well photographed upper middle class family should insist 
upon marrying the extraordinarily dull young man of slight independent means of 
her choice. That she had “ lived ” with him may have had something to do with it 
but isn’t that a reason almost antediluvian ? Characterization of those other than the 
important ones is the best part of this book. ‘The servants are well done. 

With The Ginger Griffin we come to a book where the plot is nil, yet it goes straight 
home to the point with those who have ever lived in the outposts of any Empire. It 
does more. It reflects in a side mirror many passages of required diplomacy in seeing 
young girls on their way when their mamas send them beautifully auspiced Diplom- 
atically and Foreign Officedly, on the way to find Suitable Husbands. There is humour 
point, revelation of Army and other lives, done in the most kindly way, with never a 
barb. ‘There is some talk of horses which is good indeed, although one cannot quite 
believe in the girl’s pathway being made so smooth for her with horses and other 
things in China. But best of all, the book has no description which is not pertinent 
to the action, and it has the rare quality of making you see China, especially Pekin, as 
you can never have seen it before from books. Each blade of grass grows. You don’t 
I should think, want to penetrate to the Holy of Holies with a little boy for a com- 
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panion, the 5-6-7 (?) year old child of your almost accidental hosts, although, of course, 
children can do many things about making acquaintances for you and smoothing the 
way, in hotels and places like that where their innocent approach to strangers may 
involve you in a way either pleasant or painful. The girl in The Ginger Griffin is 
extremely unconvincing and it doesn’t matter in the least. The novel is good enter- 
tainment, and far better than many a travel book, free of the sentimentality and the 
psuedo-intellectualism of many who write in the Chinese scene. The author shares 
something with Robert Hichens in making you want to live in the places she has 
seen, and differs from him in making you feel that she has entered into living there, 
not by mingling with the natives as one of them, necessarily, but merely by staying 
long enough, and observing in a way which the heroine of her novel is very unlikely 
to have done. 

Corporal Tune makes one sad. Mr. Strong with his rare perception cannot write 
' badly. What he says, he says. If he has said it before in other books, if he has 
published too much too hurriedly, should we quibble ? No. 


HELEN MORAN 
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THE CLASSICS 


HOMER AND MYCENZ. By Martin P. Nixsson. Methuen. 21s. 


INDO-EUROPEAN FOLK-TALES AND GREEK LEGEND. By W. R. 
Haiipay. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF GREEK PROSE. Selected by E. S. Forster and T. B. L. 
Wesster. Manchester University Press. 45. 


‘ HE greater part of this “‘ Chronicle” must be devoted to one work, Professor 

Nilsson’s Homer and Mycene. Most lovers of Homer will be curious to know how 
the perennial “ Homeric Question” now stands, and they can hardly have a better 
guide than Prof. Nilsson, but the threads involved are so many that even a summary 
account of his conclusions, if it is to be intelligible, cannot be compressed into a few 
lines. His conclusions deserve attention, for though he modestly disclaims the position 
of a specialist in Homer, his qualifications are in fact higher than those of most writers 
on the subject. He is not only familiar with the literature on the Homeric Question, 
huge as it is, but is thoroughly conversant with the archzological evidence, which in 
recent years has thrown new light upon it ; he is an authority on the history of Greek 
religion and folk-lore, and he has made a study of the conditions under which epics 
are produced in other cases. In addition he is here, as always, eminently sane and free — 
from the influence of pre-conceived theories: a qualification even more rare in this 
field than elsewhere. Let us hear what he has to say. 

The ordinary man, who reads Homer for pleasure, has always been a little incredu- 
lous when scholars told him, as they have been doing for a century past and more, 
that there never was a Homer, and that the poems he reads under that name are a 
congeries of separate ballads patched together by a later compiler; or that, if there 
ever was a Homer, his work is now buried indistinguishably under later accretions. 
The ordinary man has always protested, not unreasonably, that great poems are 
not made in that way, and one or two scholars, notably Andrew Lang, have agreed 
with him; but Andrew Lang in his day was scouted by the specialist. Some time 
since the tide of opinion showed signs of turning, as our readers may have gathered 
from books recently noticed here, such as Prof. Woodhouse’s on the Odyssey and Mr. 
Bowra’s on Homer. Now, with the book under review, we may say that the tide has 
definitely turned. Prof. Nilsson actually believes the Iliad to be substantially the work 
of a great poet, whose name, more likely than not, was Homer ! Whether the same poet 
also wrote the Odyssey he doubts, but does not declare it impossible. These admissions 
are not so surprising as they would have been a generation ago, but it is interesting 
to find so cautious a scholar definitely ranged on the conservative side. He does not, 
it is true, deny that Homer may have embodied in his poems the work of earlier poets, 
sometimes, perhaps, verbatim, and he insists on the fact that Homer is the successor 
of a long line of poets and the inheritor of their technique. But in that point most 
scholars, whatever their general views, will agree with him. The important thing is 
that he allows us a Homer. 

It is impossible here to give the grounds for his conclusions, but he shows very 
convincingly, as against the separatists, the futility of all attempts to cut up Homer 
into earlier and later sections, whether on grounds of language or of archeology. He 
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shows that the earlier and later elements are so inextricably blended that this process 
would reduce Homer not, as its advocates intended, into separate lays, but into minute 
fragments. 

So far Prof. Nilsson has utilized in part, as he freely acknowledges, the work of 
earlier writers ; for the language especially J. A. Scott’s Unity of Homer. His own 
contribution consists chiefly in a survey of the archzological evidence. Here, as in the 
language, he finds evidence of earlier and later elements, in allusions to dress and 
armour, houses, and so forth, and also in political and social conditions. And the 
discrepancy of date is wide. Some of the stories told, if nothing else, go back to 
Minoan times ; the majority of allusions and the conditions described fit best the 
Mycenzan age, and he believes that the poems on which Homer drew took shape in 
that age. But on the other hand there are some allusions and descriptions, which seem 
to carry us down as late as 700 B.c., if not later. This discrepancy is puzzling. That 
some of the original lays went back to Mycenzan times, and that is his main point, is 
probable ; but 700 B.c. is on many grounds too late a date for Homer, though some 
wild men have put him even later. Prof. Nilsson’s view seems to be that the later 
allusions have crept into our Homer in the process of transmission. He does not 
regard them as evidence that the passages where they occur are late as a whole. In 
a chapter on the growth of epic in other countries he insists on the fluidity of epic 
where it is still a living art, and gives instances of such changes. Thus, though he 
stands for Homer, he does not deny that his work suffered change before it reached 
its present form, and therein he will not satisfy the ultra-conservatives. On such points 
there will never be final agreement, but he has carried the question a stage farther. 
The theory of the separatists, in its extreme form, is clearly no longer tenable. There 
is much else of interest in the book which we have not space to mention, but two points 
must be noticed. Though he holds that some of the stories in Homer have an origin in 
Minoan times, he does not believe that they were embodied in actual lays in Minoan 
times and afterwards translated into Greek, as eminent archzologists have suggested. 
And his arguments on that point are strong. None the less, he agrees that in the two 
poems there is a basis of genuine tradition. We are free if we like to believe that 
there was a real Trojan War, and a real Achilles and Agamemnon, and they may even 
have done some of the things ascribed to them. That is comforting; but he alse 
warns us that there are many elements in Homer besides tradition ; folk-lore, fairy- 
tale and so forth (here he agrees closely with Prof. Woodhouse), and he warns us 
likewise against building too much on even genuine tradition, which has a way of 
retaining a few salient names and facts, but getting them sorely jumbled. In this he is 
more sceptical than Dr. Leaf, or Sir William Ridgeway. Nevertheless it is not likely 
that after this we shall ever again have the Trojan War resolved into a Sun-myth. 
There clearly is a historic basis of some kind. The chief criticism which this work 
invites is that the author has not attempted to explain in detail the extent and nature 
of the changes suffered by the poems before they reached their present shape. When 
one attempts this, certain difficulties arise ; but these we must leave to experts. 

Dr. Halliday’s Indo-European Folk-lore is on its smaller scale as sound and com- 
petent as Prof. Nilsson’s work, and, as is usual with him, it has the advantage of a 
simple and attractive style and a quiet gift of humour. The earlier chapters furnish a 
clear and useful introduction to the principles and methods of the modern study of 
folk-lore. After dismissing some of the fantastic theories of earlier writers—the 
author deals with others which have been held by later students. He shows, clearly 
and conclusively, that the similarity of many folk-tales is due as a rule to transmission, 
not to independent growth from similar conditions. In this he is certainly right, 
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though eminent authorities have thought otherwise. Fresh evidence is constantly 
coming to hand of intercourse in early times between the most unlikely races ; and 
few archeologists would be prepared to deny offhand the possibility of transmission 
in cases more difficult than those he mentions. He also shows that folk-tales are not 
invented by that mysterious entity the ‘“‘ Folk,” though they may be transmitted 
by it, and usually spoilt in the process. This conclusion will offend some enthusiasts 
for the “ folk,” but it is equally certain. No less sound is his warning against using 
folk-tales as evidence for the manners and customs of the past. This, too, has been done 
by reputable scholars, but it is unsafe for several reasons, not least because, as Dr. 
Halliday shows by cogent instances, the same tale often contains elements of very 
different date and origin. As might be expected from all this, Dr. Halliday, when he 
comes to apply his principles of Greek legend and mythology, has no universal key, 
but deals with each case on its merits, and tries to disentangle the various elements, 
genuine tradition, myth, and fairy tale, which are often present in the same story. 
Like Prof. Nilsson he sees in most legends a core of fact, however much overgrown 
by the fabulous, and believes that the heroes of whom they were told were usually 
real persons. He thinks, for instance, that the story of Jason and the Argonauts was 
based on a real voyage, full though it is of miraculous incidents. The miraculous, here 
and elsewhere, he regards in most cases as pure fairy-tale and rejects rationalizing 
explanations. It is a sound principle, but he is sometimes a little severe. He rejects 
(p. 63) the suggestion that ‘“‘ The Golden Fleece has to do with a method of extracting 
the precious dust from riverine gold deposits by means of fleeces.” I know a man 
who has seen fleeces used for collecting (not ‘extracting’) goldin the very country which 
once was Colchis. In face of that one can hardly doubt that for once the rationalizers 
are right. 

It is not often necessary to notice here collections of passages for Greek or Latin 
““Unseens,” but this Anthology of Greek Prose well deserves mention on more grounds 
than one. The “ Introduction ” has an admirably clear and interesting account of the 
development of Greek prose style, which anyone who cares for such things at all will 
find well worth reading. It is a feat to have condensed so much matter into 19 pages — 
and yet remained lucid and stimulating. The selection of passages is also excellent. 
The compilers have kept in view the purpose of illustrating style as well as providing 
passages for ‘‘ Unseens,”’ and have included specimens of authors not often found in 
such works, and all the passages chosen are interesting in themselves. Anthologies, 
however, never satisfy all readers. My private taste would have sacrificed a little of the 
meritorious but wearisome Isocrates in favour of the wicked, but insinuating Ando- 
cides. And a volume illustrating style should include at least one specimen of Plato’s 
latest style, which, whether we like it or not, is a very curious phenomenon. 


F. R. EARP 
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TOWARD THE FLAME. By Hervey Aten. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
FUSILIER BLUFF. Anonymous. Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d. 

THE O’GORMAN MAHON. By Denis Gwynn. Jarrolds. 18s. 
THREE LIVES. By StepHen Foor. Heinemann. ros. 6d. 
LEADERS OF EUROPE. By Emit Lupwic. Nicholson & Watson. 18s. 
DESERT CACTUS. By Jutie Heyneman. Geoffrey Bles. ros. 6d. 

_ ROBERT THE BRUCE. By Eric Linkater. Davies. 53. 


HERE is a certain briskness and heartiness about American War memoirs which 

European readers may sometimes find exasperating, but much more often 
admirable and refreshing. Through no fault of their own the ‘‘ doughboys”’ did not 
stay long enough in France to suffer one of the worst of the war’s miseries—the 
grinding sensation of boredom and futility. 'They did not share our jokes about the 
first seven years being the worst, for they were breezily and justifiably confident that 
seven months would be enough to see the thing through when they had landed. And 
when they re-embarked for America, the joy of victory, and the excitement of having 
seen great events, were still upon them—though so many left their best friends behind 
in France. They did not know the bitterness of defeat; their officers never had to 
endure that terrible, reproachful silence of infantry marching day after day in retreat. 
Our Great War, as we call it, was probably one of the ugliest in military history ; but 
the Americans saw the best side of it, and they were conscious of having played man- 
fully their brief but decisive part. 

All these cheerful characteristics are to be found in Mr. Hervey Allen’s Toward the 
Flame. It is a considerably shorter book than the same author’s Anthony Adverse. It 
is, in fact, a mere two or three hundred pages of concentrated narrative. But it is 
handled in the manner of the novelist. ‘Though its substance is taken from a letter 
which the author wrote in hospital in France, containing nothing but sober fact, it is 
set forth with the touch of a born story-teller. Mr. Allen concentrates upon one 
brief episode, the fiasco at Fismes and Fismettes in August, 1918, when by some 
strange error in the higher command (though not by General Pershing) a company of 
the 28th Pennsylvania Division was quite unnecessarily thrown away in the attempt to 
hold an indefensible position in the village of Fismettes. It was a comparatively small 
affair ; few English readers will have heard of it ; but it was the big event of the war 
to that particular company, and to Mr. Allen who was one of its few surviving officers. 

He does not open abruptly amid the ruined houses of Fismettes. He is too old a 
hand for that. He begins with the first march towards the front, the impression of the 
French villages still untouched by the war, the women holding up their children to 
see these new, sturdy allies, “a bigger race of men,” with “a Saxon vigour and 
sternness,” the thrill of knowing that you are welcomed and admired, the gradual 
approach to the fighting line, the sound of guns, the white shell-bursts round a 
captive balloon ; and then weeks of misery in the mud, being shot at all the time, and 
ending with the nightmare tragedy of Fismettes which rounds the story off. A com- 
pact and dramatic little war picture ! Mr. Allen does not have to go back when he 
recovers from wounds, and begin all over again with a monotonously similar second act 
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—tbecause the war was all over two months before. His vivid, lurid memory of it 
remains unimpaired by any anti-climax. If his book has a fault it is the long drawn 
out beginning ; but I believe Anthony Adverse bears out the theory that he is a slow 
starter. The concluding scenes could hardly have been better done—vigorous, stirring 
narrative, and the occasional, telling phrase—no doubt written near the time—that 
brings some incident before our very eyes. In that respect there have been hardly any 
better war books. Those who collect war literature (always looking for the masterpiece 
that never comes) should not miss this fine effort on any account. m 

And while on the subject of war books, here is the anonymous author of Fuster 
Bluff wanting to know ‘ if anybody will ever write the truth about the war.’ Well, it 
is easy enough to describe with accuracy, if not with the fullness of complete truth, 
any incidents of the war which have come under one’s personal observation. Mr. 
Hervey Allen has done so. And that, I cannot help thinking, is what the public wants 
—just records of this lusty event. But the author of Fusilier Bluff is not content with 
recording his experiences. He discusses questions of strategy and politics. He blames 
our politicians for their attitude towards Russia after the Bolshevist Revolution ; he 
blames our soldiers for many things, especially for the Gallipoli muddle. But though 
he is generally right, these are matters still open to argument, controversial questions, 
as to which not the greatest genius alive can claim to have written the “‘truth” about 
them. What is truth? At the same time this is a very readable, bouncing, bumptious 
kind of book, containing many wild statements and a lot of hard sense. Its descriptions 
are more interesting than its opinions. 

The O’Gorman Mahon was an outstanding example of the kind of fighting man 
who does not appear upon battlefields—or not to his best advantage. His favourite 
field of action was the duelling ground, the secluded glade or unfrequented common, 
at some chilling hour of the morning ; and any honest modern soldier would surely 
admit that to excel in such encounters requires an iron nerve and a kind of cold 
courage which is rarer than the warmer sort. O’Gorman Mahon fought so many duels 
that he almost lost count of them, and was concerned in dozens more. He is said to 
have been six times hit by bullets and five times pinked by swords, but he usually left 
his opponent in the surgeon’s hands while he himself rode for safety. He was a well- 
known figure in social and political life before Queen Victoria ascended the throne ; 
but he lived long enough to carry O’Shea’s challenge to Parnell. He was an adventurous 
financier, an explosive Home Ruler, and many other things besides, but it is as a 
fire-eater in private life that he is best remembered now. He was certainly not a great 
man, but he was an extraordinary personality, and this very full record of his doings 
contains hardly a dull page. Mr. Denis Gwynn has hit upon an excellent subject and 
ee it in just the right way. A book to keep by the bedside, or to read on a lazy 

oliday. 

Mr. Stephen Foot’s autobiography is well named. To a quite unusual degree he 
seems to have lived three separate lives. And not only separate, but totally different. 
That a man should be equally enthusiastic and efficient in all three of them gives the 
measure of Mr. Foot’s surprising versatility. When he was at Cambridge his friend, 
H. A. Roberts, of the University Appointments Board, used to advance the theory that 
' “there is nothing to equal the adaptability of the man trained at public school and 
University.’ It was a novel idea in those days and is often disputed even now. But it 
turned out to be true in Mr. Foot’s case. He first went to Mexico for an oil company, 
and there disposed of some millions of pounds and dealt with intricate business 
problems as coolly as though he had been specially trained for it. On the outbreak 
of the war he began his second career. He liked soldiering, discovered a flair for staff 
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work, and wrote a memorandum on the important question of mobility which has not 
been without influence upon British theories of strategy. But it was the third of his 
careers that he had longed for all his life, and when peace came he was at last able to 
embark upon it. He became an assistant schoolmaster ! He is one still. Very suitably 
his post is that of Careers Master. He must be a stimulating influence with the boys ; 
and this breezy, optimistic, vigorously written book of his should be placed pro- 
minently on the shelves of every school library. It does them no harm to start out in 
life with their tails up. 

The German edition of Herr Ludwig’s new book is being published in Holland. At 
the same time arrangements have been made for its simultaneous appearance in twelve 
different foreign languages. ‘‘ That,’ he remarks, ‘‘ is my reply to the funeral pyre 
which they made of my writings in Germany last year.” It will be possible, no doubt, 
to find excuses for burning this present work ; but, on the whole, it is notably sober 
in its judgment and fair in its presentation of facts. All the characters dealt with have 
been personally known to Herr Ludwig, and scattered through the pages are many 
little notes of conversations which he has recorded. Some of them are exceedingly 
interesting ; but they have apparently been translated from the German, and the 
effect, in certain instances, is that they sound strangely unlike the speaker. 

Opinions,will vary, no doubt, about the true position of Arthur Putnam, the American 
sculptor, whose unhappy career is now sketched for the first time. But there can be 
no two opinions about the vital and dramatic quality of this book. If it all happened 
exactly as the writer says—and I do not for a moment doubt her—we have here an 
outstanding example of the unhappiness caused by that kind of eccentricity which is 
nowadays called ‘‘ the artistic temperament”’; and we have it outstandingly well 
told. 

Mr. Eric Linklater, in his limited space, has deftly put together all the principal 
facts of the life of Robert the Bruce, as to which most English readers know little 
except an inaccurate version of Bannockburn and a story about a spider. This is an 
interesting addition to Mr. Peter Davies’s popular series. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE BOOK OF CRICKET. By P. F. Warner. New and revised edition. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


THE CREAM OF CRICKET. By Wit.1am Pottock. Methuen. 5s. 
MY CRICKET REMINISCENCES. By Maurice Tare. Stanley Paul. 5s. 


TEST CRICKET AND CRICKETERS, 1877-1934. Compiled by E. L. RoBERTs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d. 


R. P. G. FENDER tells a story of himself. At the age of eight, or thereabouts, 

he used, like many other small boys, to seize every chance of watching cricket, 
and in particular of seeing any giant of the game perform. At the finish of the match 
he would hurry home, and with the help of anyone he could persuade to bowl to him, 
proceed to copy as far as possible the strokes which he had seen his heroes make on 
the cricket field. From continued repetition he learnt the type of stroke to reproduce 
within his limitations, and the type to leave to more expert hands. He discovered 
that to play forward with a straight bat to a ball of awkward length was the best way 
to prevent it from striking whatever served him for stumps, while to attempt to copy 
Ranjisinghi’s famous leg strokes was to court certain disaster. This story illustrates 
two important points, firstly that a large part of cricket is learnt by imitation, for, 
although few boys are so talented or thorough in their methods as Mr. Fender, many 
of them do store up in their minds, consciously and unconsciously, the strokes they 
see played in cricket matches, and at the nets; secondly, that by a natural process 
of elimination brought about by personal experience the young cricketer tends to 
retain certain strokes, and discard others which are unsuitable to him personally, or 
too risky in execution to warrant their use. 

With the basic importance of imitation and personal experience agreed upon, 
we pass to the value of coaching and technical instruction, and here we cannot do 
better than refer to Mr. P. F. Warner. It is unnecessary to stress Mr. Warner’s 
personal reputation as a cricketer: it is too well known. The revised edition of his 
Book of Cricket contains much instruction, the hints on coaching are particularly good, 
without becoming wearisome or over-technical. Although the writing is sometimes 
loose, and the arrangement a little uncertain, the book is pleasant to read. Of the 
various chapters which touch on every aspect of the game the section on Rules for 
Fielding is one of the best ; other subjects dealt with include technical instruction, 
and the history of cricket. ‘There are some short criticisms of modern players and 
finally some remarks on “ body-line bowling.” Mr. Warner has chosen an opportune 
moment to issue a revised edition of his excellent volume, the thoughts of most 
Englishmen being at the moment particularly drawn towards cricket. 

Mr. William Pollock is the cricket correspondent of The Daily Express. To remark, 
therefore, that he is an excellent journalist may seem superfluous. In The Cream of 
Cricket, a book godfathered by Sir Stanley Jackson, A. E. R. Gilligan, R. C. Robertson- 
Glasgow, Patsy Hendren, and A. Sandham, he gives us a series of snappy, intimate 
chapters on all aspects of cricket and cricketers during the last thirty or forty years. 
The book starts with an open letter to Jardine, and a combined letter to Woodful 
and Bradman, as captain and vice-captain of the Australian team. As a journalist Mr. 
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Pollock cannot bear to see a cricketer mismanaging his publicity value. ‘‘ You are,” he 
writes in his letter to Jardine, ‘‘ the Gibraltar of cricket, firm, aloof, and—so far— 
untouchable,’ and then comes the sting, ‘‘ and just about as romantic. There is 
precious little about you except your unyielding pertinacity, your Douglas Haig-like 
backs-to-the-wallishness that one can lay hold of. You are a hero made of the stuff 
of which popular heroes are not made. And I should say that you don’t care a damn 
if you are. . . . You have the position of a star, but your publicity is wrong.” This 
may be good journalism, possibly even passable psychology, but certain characters 
are, and always will be, bad subjects for journalism. 

Mr. Pollock also has a slight grudge against Bradman, but he does not accuse him 
of mismanaging his publicity, far from it : 


As for you, my dear Bradman, you are an extraordinary young man. Why didn’t you 
get out of bed and come to the telephone when I rang you up from London to Sydney in 
January ? They got a personal call (two pounds a minute the charge was) to your house 
and said that London wanted you, but—so the telephone people said—your reply was 
that you would not come to the telephone at three o’clock in the morning for anyone. 


The Cream of Cricket shows its author to be genuinely fond of cricket and alive to 
all its characteristics, especially the human side. He sides with the autograph hunters, 
and is opposed to cricket being played in too deadly a spirit. There is in the book an 
interesting reference to Jack Hobbs’ definition of batting, “‘ it is nearly all a matter 
of footwork,” a criticism which applies to many games besides cricket, and is too 
often forgotten or not recognized. There are also some good photographs of famous 
players, and many amusing stories, one of the funniest being the following recollection 
of Max Beerbohm : 


The Daily Telegraph got up a shilling testimonial fund for ‘‘ the champion,” as they 
called him, and Max Beerbohm contributed a bob. As he took not the least interest in 
cricket this naturally astonished some of his friends. ‘‘ Why on earth did you do it?” 
asked one of them. “‘ You don’t like cricket or cricketers, do you ?” 

**T do not,” said Max. “‘ But I dislike golfers more.” 


b) 


On page 68 of The Cream of Cricket appears a short character sketch of Maurice 
Tate which well bears out the impression created by his own book, My Cricket 
Reminiscences. “‘ 'Tate,”’ says Mr. Pollock, ‘“‘ a strong man—yes ; but a silent one—oh, 
dear me, no!’ My Cricket Reminiscences is full of enthusiasm and humour, supported 
by great knowledge of cricket and the ebullience of an attractive personality. The 
style, though not classical, is individual and readable. The book is really a collection 
of cricket yarns, but many of the author’s remarks are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing; for example, his insistence on the muscular development brought about by 
sawing wood, and changes of climate on visits to South Africa and Australia. 
Enlightening, too, is the quotation of the opinion expressed by that expert critic 
W. W. Armstrong, the Australian, that ‘Tate would not be suited to the Australian 
wickets ; and in view of recent controversies the description of Collins’ method of 
captaining the Australian team when there was no Jardine in the field : 


On the sixth evening the position was very exciting for we wanted 27 to win with two 
wickets in hand, Gilligan and Freeman being together. Rain then catne on for a quarter 
of an hour, but the wicket seemed dry enough to resume play that evening. 

The Australians did not want that. Their bowlers were tired, whereas, if we could 
have kept on we might have won the match. But Collins talked Gilligan out of it and stumps 
were drawn. . . . So much has been said in the Australian Press about the captaincy of 
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Mr. Jardine in the recent series of Tests that it is only right to remind them that Herby 
Collins was just as relentless a skipper for them on that tour. In one of the Tests, for 
instance, the hard ground had torn the leather off the ball, and Collins made use of a new 
ball much more often than every 200 runs. Had he been dealing with a Jardine instead of a 
Gilligan, that would never have been allowed. 


Not many games-players make such an inspiring start in an ordeal as did Maurice 
Tate in his first test match: 


Arthur Gilligan opened the bowling and was sending them down very fast. His first 
ball bowled somebody out but it was a no-ball. He was bowling yorkers that day. I have 
never seen anything like it. He took a wicket in his first over and said to me: ‘‘ You bowl 
at the other end, Maurice.” 

I sent a beautiful half-volley on the leg stump to Fred Susskind and he hit it straight 
to Roy Kilner at short leg, playing it straight into his hands. Thus I had the distinction 
of taking a wicket with my very first ball in my first Test Match. This gave me great 
confidence. Herby Taylor came in and in my next over I bowled him neck and crop, 
spread-eagling his stumps all over the landscape. 

The skipper took six wickets for seven runs and I had the other four for twelve, South 
Africa being all out for 30. 


__ Lest Cricket and Cricketers, 1877-1934, is an excellent manual of statistics, well 
illustrated with photographs selected by Mr. P. F. Warner. It should find a place in 
the libraries of all those who want complete collections of books on cricket. 


RALPH RICKETTS 


